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‘A book of interest to the general reader, a veritable text book for the collector, and in 
its magnificent illustrations an epitome of the history and development of Colonial furniture. *’ 
Mail and Express. 


COLONIAL FURNITURE 
in AMERICA 


By LUKE VINCENT LOCKWOOD 


300 illustrations including 12 artotypes 


The NEW YORK TRIBUNE says: 
a4 At once a study and a guide book; a volume calculated to interest the general reader, 
and to be, moreover, of the most practical service to collectors whether the latter be 
well inured to the difficulties of the chase after good examples, or be in the first stages of their 
enthusiasm.” 


In one volume, a companion to Mumford’s “Oriental Rugs’’ 


$7.50 net. (Postage 60 cents.) 


EUGENE FIELD 


A STUDY IN HEREDITY AND CONTRADICTIONS 
By SLASON THOMPSON, his friend and fellow-worker. 





CHICAGO PCST—“<A graphic presentment of a personality singularly varied and_ pic- 
turesque.”” 

N.Y. TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW—“<F ull of good stories and entirely readable.” 

MAIL AND EXPRESS—* The story of a good sinner, a sincere citizen, an excellent family 
man, a lover of pure fooling and of his kind.” 


BROOKLYN EAGLE—“ A very realistic and convincing portrait, one that cannot fail to in 
crease our knowledge of the man and still further endear him to the regard of those 
who know him only through the medium of his delightful pages.” 


In two profusely illustrated volumes with many hitherto unpublished verses and many reproduc- 
tions of illustrations by Field, some of them in colors. 


$5.00 net. ‘Postage 3O cents.) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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The Nation. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
FOUNDED 1865. 


Pintered atthe New York City Post-office as second- 
class mail-matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
BD a6 ods Kako enkcccosoadcceysosansexrvexdsawee 1 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 


The Effectiveness of Subsidies............... 4 
The Low Administration..............se0085 5 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
address label of each paper, the change of which to 
a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered let'er, or by check, express 
order, or Postal Order, payable to ** Publisher of 
the Nation.”’ 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion : 14 
lines to the inch, 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, or 
top of column, 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 
page, F2h. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 
spect, 

Copy received unttl Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

Discounts upon application, 





DISCOUNTS. 
Time 
4 insertions ‘se Coedeconeseecenoes per cent. 
& ¥ ba tewebessnornenenunssecesebaeed 10 bed 
18 ~ Seino abhpd'esbadenhesee can 12 . 
26 “ oocenngccecevcsondeneeinaneneban iB” = 
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62 ” ba sea we snde ony eebevenseuveaheee ied 
AMOUNT 
£100 within a year j seveeseess 10 per cent, 
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750 ” = ‘ pbavesnaeaee Ie * 
1,000 ” = ‘ es, ee 
1,500 nd " esoeevevenesseeses 80 = 
2,000 aed * j covcccccccecccocss OO 


The NATION is sent free to those who advertise 
in it as long as alvertisement continues, 


*,* Copies of the Nation may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, and in 
London of B. F. Steverg & Brown, Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross. 





Educational. 


DeLcawarg, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘THE MISSES HEBB’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
4 DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
i fren for Ope-290 ed will begin September 
26, ; rs H. P. LEFEBVRE 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, ; Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
L OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
SamMUEL C, BENNETT. 


ISS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 


School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opens Sept. 26. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 








The Lawrence Scientific 
School 


Offers professional courses leading to the degree 
of 8.B. in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical En- 
gineering; Mining and Metallurgy; Architecture; 
Landscape Architecture; Chemistry: Geology; Bi- 
ology; Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene (as a 
preparation for medical schools); Science for Teach- 
ers, and a Course in General Science. Graduates 
of colleges may be admitted to advanced standing 
without examination. For information, address 
J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. N. S. SHALER, Dean. — 


Royal Victoria College, 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A residential College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. For conditions of entrance, schol- 
arships, ourses, degrees, terms of residence, and other 
particulars, address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 
College, Montreal. 


WABAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS) WwaABAN 
J. H. Pruuspury, M.A., Prin. > : 
WINDSOR HALL FOR GIRLS | Masa. 
ANNA M. Goopnow, B,A., Assoc. Prin. 





School Agencies. 


[ 7 FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Everetr O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 150% Pa. Ave., Washington; 
156 Fifth Ave., New York; 414 Cent.Bldg., Minneapolis; 
533 Cooper Bldg., Denver; 4 Evans Bldg.; Oskoloosa; 
203 Mich. Bivd., Chicago; 525 *tims’n Bk., Los Angeles; 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pr prietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 


nw Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses. 
Hvuyssoon & RocKWELL, Mers., 3 E. 14th 8t., N. Y. 





Twelve Trains Daily Between 
New York and the South 
via Southern Railway. 


The sunshine of popular favor has now set 
tled upon the Southern Railway; they have 
made their system one of the great steel 
highways of the world. 

The gratitude of tourists who appreciate 
the acme of luxury in railroad travel is due 
in no small measure to this system. Their 
line of operation is the great nighway that 
leads to and through the Southern States. 
Year by year they have adopted every im- 
provement that could add in any way to the 
comfort of that army of visitors who make 
their Winter home in the vast territory 
covered by its network of lines. 

An example of the superb trains operated 
by the company is the ‘‘Southern’s Palm 
Limited,” which runs between New York 
and St. Augustine every day, except Sunday, 
during the Winter months. This magnifi- 
cent train, the most luxurious in the world, 
runs through solid from New York to St. 
Augustine, excepting one drawing-room 
sleeping-car, which is detached at Black- 
ville, S.C., and runs to Augusta, for the 
accommodation of travellers to this popular 
resort, and Aiken, 8S. C. The train is com- 

sed of Pullman compartment cars, draw- 
ng-room sleeping cars, library, observation 
and dining-cars. Other fast daily limited 
trains are operated, carrying through Pull- 
man drawing-room sleeping-cars to New 
York. Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampa, 
Charleston, Augusta, Asheville, Chattanoo- 
ga, Nashville, Atlanta, Birmingham, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, affording excellent ser- 
vice to Florida, Mexico, and the Pacific 
Coast. Dining-car service on all through 
trains. For further information call or ad- 
dress New York Offices, 271 and 1185 Broad- 
way. Alex S. Thweatt, E. P. A., 1185 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Travel. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for * Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Sailing Regularly, 
Boston—Liverpool—London 
Immense new steamers. First Cabin, $40, $45, 
upwards, depending on steamer. ‘ Cestrian.” 
Jan. 8; ‘‘ Winifredian,”’ Jan. 15; ‘* Devonian,” Feb. 
5; ‘‘Cestrian.” Feb. 12; ‘‘ Winifredian,’’ Feb. 19: 
‘**Philadelphian,” Feb. 26. 
FP. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agts., 
11g State Street, Boston. 





(4 Quaker Experiment in Government. 


By ISAAC SHARPLESS, LL.D., President of Haverford College. 








or for any lover of fine books. 


T is long since a book on Quaker history has been issued which has even 
approached the popularity of this work. It has gone through three editions 
in as many years, and has received the weighty commendation of the learned 
and critical as well as the appreciation of the reading public. Extended by 
addition of a later volume to include the Revolutionary period, it became a 
complete History of Quaker Government in Pennsylvania, and has recently 
been sold under this title. The present edition of this work, the beautiful 
Haverford Edition, includes all the matter of earlier editions, together 
with a special preface and an appropriate concluding chapter. Handsomely 

illustrated with over forty full-page plates, beautifully printed on fine deckel-edged paper, 

and luxuriously bound, it is an ideal Christmas gift for any Quaker or any Haverfordian, 

Half Morocco, $7.50; full Morocco, $10.00 net. 


itt Early in 1902 we shall issue a new edition (the 
New $I 15 Popular Edition. fourth) in a single volume, bound in cloth, at $1.7 
net. This will contain all the matter of the two-volume edition (except the specia 
matter of the Haverford Edition), and will be printed from the same plates, but on 
slightly thinner paper, to admit of its compression into one volume. e will receive 
prepaid subscriptions during December, 1gor 
Carriage prepaid by the publishers, as soon as published. tt will be ready about January ro. 


for $1.50, to be delivered to the subscriber, 








~ ‘ vAt N. Se Ss ect, 
FERRIS & LEACH, Pustisners, pHiLADELPHin. 
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THE TIMES AND 
YOUNG MEN. 


By Dr. Josiah Strong, 
Author of ** Our Country,”’ 
zamo, Cloth, net, 75¢ 

Asimple philosophy of life for young 
people. Dr. Strong's position and 


Expansion,”’ etc. 


style are well known. In this book 
he discusses the great social laws 
which must be obeyed if social ills 
are to cease, and applies these laws 
to the everyday problems in the lives 
of all young people 


S THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York. 








VYOV SHOVLD READ 


Life on the Stage 
By CLARA MORRIS 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books and MSS. 
CATALOGUE 97 just published, fully illustrated, 
and sent post free on application. 

Rare Editions, Early Printed Books, Illuminated Manu 
scripts, Fine Bindings, ancient and modern, etc., etc. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENG. 


qnxy BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUP. 
plied to out-of-town residents Questions an 
swered. Orders promptly filled. Liberal discounts. 
I. BaYLIEs, 415 Putnam Ave. (brooklyn), 
New ; York Cc ‘ity. 














Autobiography of a Journalist. 
By W. J. STILL —_, 2 Portraits. 2 vols., Svo. $6.00 


OUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES | ¥ nd for ata 


logue 
A. J. CRAWFORD, 10th & Pine Streets, St. Louis, Mo 


Books for Art Lovers. 
Senc for our Catalogue. L.C PAGE & CO., 
Boston, Mass 


Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound ip 
cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. 
Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly 
adjusted. Sent. postpaid. on receipt of 75 cents 


Fonancial. 
ARE YOU 


considering a new location or to increase your present 
facilities of manufacturing? If so 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 


offers you thatchance. It is rapidly being recognized as 
the Philadelphia of the West. Many of Milwaukee's 
manufacturers have their offices in Chicago. Goods 
ordered by Phone or Wire as late as six o'clock in the 
evening are placed at the doors of the Chicago mer 
chants as early a8 six o’clock next morning. Come and 
see for yourself It is one of the handsomest residence 
cities of this country. It is the city of homes 
Correspondence solic ited. 
BENJ. M. WEIL SONS & CO, 
Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 
Milwaukee, Wis 


SAFE MARGINS 


for the most 


EXACTING INVESTOR! 


My life has been devoted to the study of property 
values in Minneapolis. Am ina position to give you the 
benefit of expertness in placing investments where both 
security and fair percentage nay be relied upon. An 
opportunity is solicited of presenting facta which in 
vestors everywhere ought to know about 


Theodore Wetmore & Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


bd mt and sell bills of exchange and 
LETTERS make Cable transfers of money on Europe, 
R Austrailia, and South Africa; also make 
collections and issue Commercial and 
CREDIT Traveliers’ Credits available in all parts of 
the world. 
International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 50 WALL 8TREET, NEW YORK 





The Nation. 


Financial. 


TRUSTEES 


AND MANACERS OF 


FIDUCIARY FUNDS 


are invited to purchase 


Hudson River Water Power 
Ist Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


at 101 and interest These bonds guarantee 
5 per cent interest for thirty vears and 
appeal to investors desiring absolute secur- 
ity and a sure income Full particulars, 


maps, and any information desired will be 
furnished on application 


E.H. CAY & CO. 


Boston, 13t Devonshire St 
New York, | Nassau St 
PHILADELPHIA, 421 Chestnut St 
MONTREAL, Canada Life Building 





Kansas City, Moe 


The present condition of Kansas City is exactly sutta 
ble for purchase of city property. Prices of to-day 
guarantee apprectabie increase. There is no surer city 
{n the United States for investors to make money in 
real estate. We have been identified with the real estate 
interests of this city during ite steadily healthy growth 
and would like to tell a few Kastern investors how 
others have made money here, and how any one with a 
reasonably unprejudiced mind can do the same 

Choice loans on hand for sale at 5 and 6 percent. in 
terest 

Our responsibility is unquestioned 


Thayer-Moore Brokerage Co. 
AN OPPORTUNITY. 


Would you consi ler an opportunity to secure a per 
manent annual :ncome by { nvesting your surplas 


talinsuch sums as you might desire? If, moreover 
you were afforded pe fect security _—— sxurance of 
more than the average interest or dividen is, would you 
invest ? 


If so, we simply ask you 
offered by the 


Isthmus Plantation Association 
of Mexico. 


Fu ee culars wi oe nailed you upot My juest 
a SE DALL, at Soe Ateet? rst Nation 
a) Bank ABullain 


CRUTCHER & WELSH 


have formany years de strated toa large clic 

in Kansas City Real Estate 
ted and administered. Every 
facility for the care of non-resident estates. Property 


1 toinvestigate the proposition 


that money was to be made 


if it be conservatively selec 


wisely purchased now is certain of steady advance. Our 


purpose is to serve faithfully and efficiently a few more 


Eastern clients. We are an essential part of the bis 
tory of 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LAWTON & FERTIG 


’ 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

An experience of twentv-five years in local 
Realty makes our judgment competent in the 
safe selection of Six Per cent. Loans, as we'll 
as the wise purchase of city property for in- 
An unbroken record of success in 
the profitable handling of money for a large 
list of Eastern investors is the best reason for 
your confidence. 


PULFORD, HOW @CO. 


Mortgage Loans and 
Municipal Bonds. 
MANAGE AND SELL REAL ESTATE. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Refer to Prominent Banks and Trust Cos. in the 
ast, also Banks of Duluth. 


New York Security @ Trust Co., Correspondents. 


vestment, 
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A NEW GERMAN BOOK 
Just Ready 


THEODOR STORM'’S 
“IMMENSEE” 


Pdited with Introd on and Notes, by Ricnart 
ALEXANDER ¥« ~~ Kwirz and ANE Crow. 
Bik WILDER 


Mailing price. so cents. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston, New Vork, Chicago, London. 

















LIMITED EDITIONS 
of Standard English and Prench Authors. 


On receipt of postal card specimens of paper, ty p< 
illustration and binding will be sent 
KNIGHT & BROWN, 150 Fifth Ave, New York 
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ON NEW YEARS 
DAY 1882 


a young man took , 


out 20 Year Endowment ’) 


Policy No. 241,049. in the. 
Equitable for $5,000 — 
Annual Premium$24745 & 


ON NEW YEARS 
DAY 1902 
he receives the Endowment * 


in cash - and$2,523,45 ¢ 


rk thats Carats oe mohine | itt all 4 
y) 


$7, 52345. 
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assured for $5,000 for ¢ 
AU (ta 


send coupon below tor particular 
of Endowment at your aye. 





“ THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No 82 
”, 120 Broadway, New York. 


an Endowment for $ Poe 


G} Please send me information regarding 
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Notable Books Issued During 1901 





ADAMS AND STEPHENS. Select 
Documents of English Constitutional History. 
Edited by GrorGe B. Apams, Yale University, 
and H. Morse Srepuens, Cornell University. 
12mo, cl., net $2.25. 


BAILEY Cyclopedia of American 
Horticulture. By L. H. BarLey, Professor of 
Horticulture in Cornell University. Assisted by 
Many Expert Cultivators and Botanists. Illus- 
trated. Vol. IIL. N-Q. 8vo, cl.. sold only in sets of 
four volumes, ea. vol. net $5.00, 


BALDWIN. Dictionary of Philosophy 
and Psychology. Edited by James Mark BaLp- 
win, Ph D., Princeton University, with the Co- 
operation and Assistance of an International 
Board of Consulting Editors. In Three Vol- 
umes. With Illustrations. Vol. I., 8vo, cl., net 
$5.00. 


BENEFACTRESS, THE. By the au- 
thor of ‘Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 
12mo, cl , $1.50. 


BENSON. A Friend with the Counter- 
sign. By B. K. Benson, Author of * Who Goes 
There?” 12mo, cl,, $1.50 


CALKINS. The Protozoa. By Gary N. 
CaLkins. Ph. D., Columbia University. (C lum- 
bia University Bislogical Series, V1), el., net, 


$3.00. 


CHURCHILL. The Crisis. By Winston 
CrurcHiLt, author of ‘‘ Richard Carvel,” ete. 
With Illustrations by Howarp CHANDLER CuHRIs- 
TY. Cl., $1.50. 


CLARK. The Control of Trusts. An 
Argument in Favor of Curbing the Power of 
Monopoly by a Natural Method. By Joun Bares 
OLark, Columbia University. 12mo. cl, net 60e 


CODMAN. Arnold’s Expedition to 
— By Joun Copman, 2nd. 8vo, cL, net 


$2.25 


CRAWFORD. Marietta: A Maid of 
voules. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 12mo, cl, 
$1 50, 


DAVIS. ‘*God Wills It!’ A Tale of 
the First Crusade, By WiLtuiaAm STEARNS Davis, 
author of “A Friend of Cysar With Illustra- 
tions by Louis Berrs. 12mo, cl, $1 50. 


DILKE. French Furniture and Decora- 
tion in the XVIilith Century. By Lady DILKe, 
author of * French Painters of the XVIIIth Cen- 
tury,” “French Architects and Sculptors of the 
XVIiIth Century,” ete Imp. 8vo, cl, $10.00, 
With Iustrations 


DIX. The Making of Christopher Fer- 
ringham. By Bevan Marie Dix, author of 
Soldier Rigdale,” ete, 12mo, cl., $1.50 


EARLE. Old-Time Gardens. Newly 
set forth by Atice Morse Karte <A_ Book of 
the Sweet o' the Year, Profusely illustrated 
12mo, cl, net, $2 50 


ESMARCH AND KOWALZIG. Surgi- 
cal Technic. A Text-book on Operative Sur 
gery. By Fr. von Exmarncu, MD, and EF Ko 
wALziGg, MD. Translated by Professor Lupwia 


H. Ginav, Ph D., and WituiamM N. Suunivan, M.D 
Edited by Nicwo.as Se ENN. M.D. With 1407 illus- 
trations vo, cl. net, $7.00 Hif. morocco, net, 
$5.00 





FAIRLIE. Municipal Administration. 
By Joun A. Farruie, Ph.D., University of Michi- 
gan &8vo, cloth, net, $3.00. 


FREEMAN. Italian Sculpture of the 
Renaissance. By L. J. FREEMAN. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth. nét, $3.00. 


GARDEN (THE) OF A COMMUTER’S 
a iS by the Gardener. Illustrated. 
2mo, cl., 50. 


GIDDINGS. Inductive Sociology. A 
Syllabus of Methods, Analysis. and Classifica- 
tions, and Provisionally Formulated Laws. By 
FRANKLIN H. Grippinas, Columbia University. 
Svo, cl., net, $2.00. 


GILBERT. The First Interpreters of 
Jesus. By GeorGe Houiey GILBert, Ph_D., D D., 
author of ‘‘The Revelation of Jesus,’ ete. 12mo, 
el., net, $1.25. 


GREEN. Letters of John Richard 
Green. Edited by Leste STEPHEN. Svo., Cl., 
net, $4.00. 


GREENOUGH AND KITTREDGE. 
Words and Their Ways in English Speech. 
By James B. GrReEENoUGH and GEORGE L. KIT- 
TREDGE, Harvard University. 12mo, cl., net, $1.10. 


GUIIMERE. The Beginnings of Poetry. 


By Franc iB B. GummereE, Haverford College. 
8vo, cl., net, $3.00. 


HAPGOOD. George Washington. By 


NorMAN Hapaoop, author of ‘Abraham Lincoln ” 
12mo, hf. mor., net, $1.75. 


HARRISON. George Washington and 
Other American Addresses. By FREDERIC 
HARRISON, M A. 12mo, cl., met, $1.75. 


HART. The Foundations of American 
Foreign Policy. By ALsert B. Hart, Harvard 
University. 12mo, cl., net, $1.50. 


—-— American History Told by Contem- 
poraries. Vol. IV. Welding of the Nation, 
1845-1900, 12mo, cloth, net, $2 00. 


a -wagre os Hubert von Herkomer, 

A Study anda Biography. By A L. BAL- 

pg author of “SirJ. E. Millais. Bart, P.R.A.” 
L mitted Ed tion. Imp. 8vo, cl., net, $15.00. 


HERRICK. The Real World. By Ros- 
ERT Herrick, author of ‘‘ The Web of Life,”’ ete. 
12mo, cl., $1.50. 


HEWLETT. New Canterbury Tales. 


By Maurice Hew.err. 12mo, el , $1 50, 


HOWISON. The Limits of Evolution 
and Other Essays. Illustrating the Metaphysi- 
cal Theory of Personal Idealism By G. H. How- 
ison, LL.D., University of California. 12mo, cl., 
net, $1.60, 


JOHNSON. The Isle of the Shamrock. 


Written and Ulustrated by Cireron JOHNSON. 
12mo, cl., net, . 


LOWRIE. Monuments of the Early 
Church. By Watrer Lowrit, M.A. 12mo, 
(Handbooks of Archwology and Antiquities.) 
Cloth, net, $1.75. 





McCONNELL. The Evolution of Im- 
mortality. By 8. D. McConneti, DD. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


McCRADY. The History of South Car- 
olina in the Revolution, 1775-1780. By Epb- 
warp McCrapy. LL.D. 8vo, cloth, net, $3.50. 


McCURDY. History, Prophecy and the 
Monuments; or, Israel and the Nations. By 
JAMES FREDERICK McCurpy, University College, 
Toronto. Volume III., completing the work. 
8vo, cl , net, $3 00. 


MERWIN-WEBSTER. Calumet ‘K.’’ 
By Merwin-WessterR, authors of “The Short 
Line War,” etc With many Illustrations by 
Harry C. Epwarnps. c. 6+345 p. 12mo. el., $1.50. 


MONROE. A Source Book of the His- 
tory of Education for the Greek and Roman 
Period. By Pau. Monrog, Ph. D., Teachers Col- 
lege. Columbia University. Cloth, 12mo, net, 
$2.25 


MORGAN. Regeneration. By THomas 
Hunt Mora@an, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr College. 8vo. 
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President Roosevelt has shown that he | 


had a clear conception of a particular 
type of man for head of the Treasury 
Department when he set out to find a 
successor for Secretary Gage. When Gov- 
ernor Crane of Massachusetts felt com- 
pelled to decline, the President turned 
to the Middle West, and sought a man 
who in two terms as Governor of lowa 
had displayed similar traits and won like 
recognition throughout the country. 
Leslie M. Shaw came to the front in his 
State during the Presidential campaign 
of 1896. While many Republicans were 
inclined to ‘‘wabble” on the financial is- 
sue, and to dally with “bimetallism,” 
he insisted upon preaching the gold 
standard. The people responded, as they 
always do to a man of convictions, and 
Mr. Shaw leaped into such prominence 
that he became the candidate of his 
party for the Governorship, a year later. 
No sooner was he installed in the 
Capitol than he began exerting his in- 
fluence to secure reforms in the govern- 
ment of the State, and the first session 
of the Legislature under his leadership 
did such good work that it com- 
manded the endorsement of even Demo- 
cratic critics. The most important mea- 
sure enacted was the Board of Control 
Law—a law which substituted for the 
many separate bodies of trustees and 
commissioners that had previously man- 
aged the various penal and charitable 
institutions, often in a lax and wasteful 
manner, one board of three members, 
who were to give all of their time to the 
work, and who could be held responsible 
for everything. The immediate result was 
a great saving in money and a large gain 
in efficiency, and each succeeding year 
has further vindicated the wisdom of the 
change. This reform illustrates the bent 
of the Governor’s mind, and is a fair ex- 
ample of his work as a State Executive. 
The nation is now, for the first time, to 
have a Secretary of the Treasury whoa 
lives in a country town in the western 
part of a great agricultural State, lying 
beyond the Mississippi River. 


There seems to be a hitch in the ne- 
gotiations between our Government and 
that of Denmark respecting the purchase 
ot the Danish Islands. The hitch is for- 
tunate for both ourselves and the island- 
ers. If we should buy them, we should 
jose the purchase-money, and add to our 
responsibilities and expenses for all fu- 
ture time. We should not attend to our 
responsibilities,or should attend to them 
only by fits and starts. The islanders 


have been close observers of our meth- | 





ods of dealing with colonies, and have 
been favorably impressed. 
original desire for 
cordingly cooled. 
much more attached the 
country than they supposed they were. 
They do not want a change until they 


not 


to 


| 


| 


Their | 
annexation has ac- | 
They find themselves | 
mother | 


can better themselves. If we had treated 


Porto Rico as a part of the United States, 


and given her people citizenship and free | 
trade at the outset, the temptation to the | 


inhabitants of the Danish 
come in would have been strong. 


islands to 
But if 
they should come in now, by purchase or 
otherwise, nobody could predict what 
their future status would be. Neither we 
nor they could form satisfactory 
judgment on that subject. any more than 
can about the tariff Cuban 
gar or our future trade relations with 
the Philippines. The truth is that Uncle 
Sam does not know what to do with his 
new possessions. His position is aptly 
represented by the gyrations of his Su- 
preme Court. Under such circumstances 
the fewer islands he attempts to govern 
the better will he be able to maintain 
his own dignity in the family of na- 
tions. 


any 


we on su 


Already Republican Senator is 
quoted as holding that the surrender of 
the Panama Company puts an entirely 
new aspect upon the whole question of 
an Isthmian canal. He maintains that 
there is no need of hurrying madly about 
the business, and that, if the French 
shareholders are now willing to sell 
their property at a reasonable price, it is 
the duty of the United States to look into 
the matter carefully, not rashly 
commit itself to an inferior route, while 


one 


and 


at the same time squandering millions 
of dollars. Such sane opinions will be 
more numerous, we are convinced, when 
take the canal 


Congress to 


bills. 


comes up 


It cannot ignore the report of our | 





own Commissioners, which so evidently | 


favors the Panama location, provided the | 


price were a fair one. The French stock- 


holders will now come quickly to terms, | 


unless they are crazy and wish to be 
ruined. The fair price is, therefore, al- 
most certain to be forthcoming, and Con- 
gress cannot ignore the offer. 


tion is by no means “closed.” 


The ques- 


According to the Sun's Manila dis- 


patches, there exists genuine friction be- | 


tween Gov. Taft and Gen. Chaffee over 
the situation in Luzon. The civilian, it 
seems, wishes to extend civil authority 
in every direction, while the soidier still 
sees the need of keeping up many small 
garrisons in the various provinces. A 
private letter from an able officer of the 
army, whose name has frequently been 
mentioned in reports and dispatches for 
his excellent the field, throws 


work in 


some light on the reasons for Gen. Chaf 


fee’s anxiety. “Southern Luzon,” he say 


We do ju 
and 


“is still far from pacified 


as 
the 


we 


much ‘hiking’ as ever, 


insurgents are not very 


expect them to show 


about January 1, when the dry season 


begins. It is rumored now that 


has landed 5,000 new arms in the Cania 
rines, and is prepared to give us a ‘h 
time’ soon. Every fugitive from justice 
Malvar 


ultimately hi: 


of 


every ‘er-do-weel has joined 


he 
I believe we shall 
some 


the 


idopt system ret 


oncentration 


¢ 


Since above letter Was written, 


concentration, which means among othe 


things warfare upon women and chi 
dren, wherever tried, has been resorte 
to in Southern Luzon as well as in Sa 
mar The writer also states that tb 


natives fear the vengeance of their own 
people far more than the warfare of the 
Americans, 
the 


plot against their fore 


and that the Filipinos who 


take oath of allegiance continue to 


‘ign oppressors. 


againgt the 
Africa 
are in one respect in a much better sit- 


The 
course of Great Britain in 


English protestants 


South 
the Americans who are 
to the Government's 
Whether 


uation than un- 
alterably opposed 


Philippine policy. Parliament 


is in session or not, the English pub- 
lic is able to get more solid facts about 


the happenings in South Africa than the 


Americans obtain about the Philippines 


The administration of the concentration 


camps, for instance, was greatly chang 
ed because of the publication, mouth 
after month, by the Government, of 


the official mortality statistics 
that 


lish people declined to permit 


So high 
the Eng- 


matters to 


did the death-rate become 


go on unaltered. Similarly, the English 


War Office publishes every month the 
total casualties since the beginning 
of the war, and includes not only 
those who have died at sea, but those 


whose deaths took place after their re 
turn home because of wounds or illness 
contracted in South Africa. The Ameri- 
can War Department publishes just what 
it pleases, being subject to no such open 
English Under- 
Secretary meets in St. Stephen’s. It has 
grown so niggardly that it will not allow 
Gen. Chaffee even to cable the deaths in 
his command, while complete tables of 
the American losses are never given out 
As for the facts about military meth- 
ods, and where the reconcentration Is 
how many are the vic- 
the American 
referred the daily 
that is, to the two correspondents 
of the great press associations in Ma- 
nila. If they choose to suppress or over- 
look important news, why, the War De- 
partment is certainly not to blame! 


cross-questioning as an 


in force, and 
tims that it 
izen 
press 


counts, 
is simply 


cit- 


to 
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The scheme for a Pan-American bank 
seems mainly designed as a sort of cer- 
tificate of good municipal character. The 
first report read at Mexico recommended 
“that there be established in New York, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Buenos 
Ayres, and other important commercial 
centres, a bank with branches in the 
principal cities of the American repub- 
lics.” Imagine the feelings of the inhab- 
itants of places not fortunate enough to 
be mentioned in the resolution. At least 
one American city has had the spirit to 
rebel against such cavalier treatment. 
Chicago came forward in the person of 
an American delegate, to insist upon be- 
ing added to the list of cities “having a 
claim” to one of the branches. Ouly the 
representatives of Bolivia and Ecuador 
were small enough to vote against this 
act of justice to Chicago, and their oppo- 
sition was quite offset by the glowing 
tribute to her merits paid by a Chilian 
delegate—who, however, excused him- 
self from voting. The conference will 
find the task of deciding between the 
claims of rival cities as difficult as the 
judgment of Paris, although, as the Pan- 
American Bank may never get beyond its 
present Platonic stage, the consequences 
will not be so disastrous. 





The establishment of 2 chair of Chi- 
nese literature at Columbia constitutes 
no marked departure from tradition, 
since a university is by definition a place 
for the study of all branches of knowl- 
edge. But it appears from interviews 
with the founder, Gen. H. W. Carpentier, 
that the new professorship will have a 
practical as well as an academic function. 
It is clear that we are hereafter to be in 
closer trade relations with the Celestial 
Empire than in the past, and it is cer- 
tainly desirable that those who represent 
this country in China should have not 
only some knowledge of things Chinese, 
but also a genuine respect for the Chi- 
nese mind and character. It is easy to 
Bee how, on the basis of this new founda- 
tion, there might be built up gradually 
a school of Eastern languages, at which 
not only scholars, but diplomatic and 
consular officials and representatives of 
commercial houses might fit themselves 
for their respective duties. A School 
of Living Oriental Languages at Paris 
fills this useful function, with no sacri- 
fice of scholastic dignity. Educators will 
watch with interest the administration 
of Gen, Carpentier’s far-sighted gift. 


Why should the duty on works of art 
be continued, against the protest of all 
who are supposed to be benefited by 
it? For the artists, in whose behalf, 
presumably, the duty was reimposed in 
1898, the noted painter John Alexander 
recently spoke before the Carnegie In- 
stitute at Pittsburgh, saying, “The true 
artist does not need protection, and does 
not want it.” It has been made clear a 





thousand times that the tariff on works 
of art is actually to the artists’ disadvan- 
tage, since it hinders the bringing over 
of great works of art the presence of 
which in the country would be most val- 
uable to our artists. The Treasury could 
casily dispense with this duty. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30 last, the rev- 
enue from paintings and _ statuary 
amounted to less than $371,600, or about 
one-sixth of 1 per cent. of the total cus- 
toms receipts for that year. What stands 
in the way of the reform is chiefly in- 
difference. If representatives of the Art 
Societies would make it a point to see 
their respective Congressmen and Sena- 
tors, this indifference might be broken, 
for it could be made plain that here no 
attack upon the protective principle and 
no attack upon the sacrosanct tariff lie 
concealed. Probably when the duties on 
objects of art were reimposed in the 
Dingley Bill, it was with the feeling 
that these are objects of luxury belong- 
ing to very wealthy people who can af- 
ford to pay for their luxuries. A little 
reasoning together of artists, collectors, 
and Congressmen should make it clear 
that this relegation of objects of art 
to the same category with champagne 
and cigars is unworthy of an enlight- 
ened nation. 





Congressman McCleary of Minnesota 
has sent out a circular to some 2,400 
presidents of national banks asking 
whether, in their judgment, it would be 
well to amend the national-bank act so 
as to permit national banks in the 
smaller places, where the clientéle of the 
banks is largely rural, to loan a portion 
of their resources on real-estate security. 
He does not express any opinion of his 
own on the subject, but merely seeks the 
opinions of bankers. He understands 
that strictly commercial banks should, 
so far as possible, keep their resources 
in the form of quick assets, leaving loans 
on real property to the savings banks 
and private lenders. “The larger cities,” 
he says, “are provided with both kinds 
of banks, so that the people in such com- 
munities can secure in the appropriate 
place the kind of loans required; but in 
the smaller towns and villages these 
separate conveniences cannot be found. 
The bank, in the necessity of the situa- 
tion, must perform both functions, and 
they all do so.” As the national bank- 
ing law does not allow loans on landed 
security, “the bank” to which Mr. Mc- 
Cleary here refers must be a State bank 
or private bank. Anything or anybody 
car be a bank in this free country, but 
a national bank that habitually lends 
money on mortgage can be and ought to 
be closed by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. ' 


We see no objection to Mr. McCleary’s 
circular, but we see very grave objec- 





tions to any change in the national 
banking act in this particular. Lending 
money on real-estate security means long 
loans, and there is plenty of money to be 
had for long loans, but it is not commer- 
cial bank money. The latter is not com- 
posed chiefly of cash, but of credit. In 
order that the credit may be preserved, 
the assets of the bank must be within 
easy reach. They must be convertible 
into money within brief and definite pe- 
tiods. Loans on short time are only an 
aggravation to farmers. It is true that 
there are private money-lenders who put 
the word bank over their doors, and who 
do a mixed business, lending on both 
personal and real security. They take 
their risk, but they risk nothing that is 
not their own. The national bank that 
lends on farm lands or other real prop- 
erty risks the money of its shareholders 
and depositors and the reputation of the 
rational banking system. All the rea- 
sons which decided Congress in 1864 to 
restrict loans to personal security are 
still in full force, and we can think of 
nothing in the whole system less likely 
to be changed. We apprehend that a 
clause permitting loans by national 
banks on real-estate security would pro- 
foundly modify the confidence of the 
business community in the system as a 
whole. It would certainly shake con- 
fidence in any particular bank that 
should avail itself of such permission. 





It appears likely that the question of 
municipal ownership of street railways 
may be submitted to the voters at the 
next Chicago election. To obtain such 
a result, a petition signed by 104,000 
voters is necessary, and of this number 
50,000, it is reported, have already been 
secured. The movement is of special 
interest in the light of what has been 
done by the Street Railway Committee 
of the City Council. In recommending 
a plan for franchise extension, that 
body, three weeks ago, reported that 
“the immediate municipalization of the 
street railways of Chicago as a practical 
proposition, most persons will readily 
admit, is out of the question. The wis- 
dom of such municipalization in the fu- 
ture is an open question.” It is now be- 
lieved that the effort to have the voters 
decide for or against municipal owner- 
ship is being urged by Mayor Harrison. 
Undoubtedly the whole franchise agita- 
tion has subjected him to heavy pressure. 
If the franchises should be extended 
without a plébiscite, advocates of mu- 
nicipal ownership would be inclined to 
grumble. Needless to say, the terms of 
the franchise grant will be severely crit- 
icised in any event. Whichever way the 
popular vote may go, it will relieve the 
Mayor of a burdensome responsibility. 
We do not think, however, that the vot- 
ers of Chicago will approve the princt- 
ple of municipalization. The verdict of 
the Committee is against it, and, as in- 
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vestigation shows, there is no sound rea- 
son for expecting much lower fares 
should it be adopted. The intelligence 
and good citizenship shown in the whole 
discussion of this question in Chicago 
are in pleasing contrast with the inertia 
ct Philadelphia, at the time of the dis- 
creditable betrayal of the city’s interests 
by Mayor Ashbridge. 





Senator Daniel’s resignation of his 
membership in the Virginia Constitu- 
tional Convention indicates that this 
body is approaching a crisis. Undoubt- 
edly, the people of Virginia are thor- 
oughly weary of the Convention and its 
protracted wrangles. During the past six 
months there has been little or no har- 
mony among the members upon any of 
the proposed reforms. The fight over the 
judiciary question shows how bitter a 
contest may be provoked by even a mi- 
nor issue. What is likely to happen when 
the report of the Suffrage Committee is 
received this month is accurately fore- 
shadowed by Senator Daniel, who points 
out that the debates will prove a “politi- 
cal graveyard” to some of those who 
take part in them. The brunt of the suf- 
frage battle will, in fact, rage about the 
so-called ‘‘understanding” clause. Both 
the majority and minority reports of 
the Committee would lengthen the vot- 
er’s time of residence to two years in 
the State and one year in the county 
where his ballot is offered. Both would 
allow old soldiers to register, without 
distinction of the side on which they 
fought. Both would have substantially the 
same provisions regarding payment of 
certain taxes as a prerequisite to voting. 
The majority report would, however, 
erect a permanent board of registration 
in each magisterial district, armed with 
power to enforce a perpetual “under- 
standing” clause, while the minority re 
port would abolish this board after Jan- 
uary 1, 1904. By that time, the moderates 
contend, the board would have been 
able to separate the sheep from the goats 
for the present. There will be strong 
opposition to the perpetual board, both 
from those who represent the poor 
whites and from an unexpectedly large 
number who favor more equitable treat- 
ment for the blacks. Senator Daniel's 
withdrawal may be the better part of 
valor, but it lacks dignity, as a certain 
form of prudence always does. 





Two good men mutually misunder- 
standing each other and generally mis 
understood—that is the painful spec 
tacle which Mr. Perry Belmont and Mr. 
Croker present to the voters of the Sev 
enth Congressional District. They ap 
pear to differ about the number of times 
that the candidate visited the boss at 
the Democratic Club, but this is really 
unimportant. Mr. Croker speaks, in his 
large way, about Mr. Belmont’s having 
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sought him out “a hundred times,” and 
having, in fact, “nearly bothered me to 
death about his candidacy”; whereas 
Mr. Belmont confesses to only three 
visits, and those “at long intervals.” The 
important thing, however, was the ob- 
ject the candidate had in calling. Croker 
says it was to secure his support; not so, 
says Mr. Belmont, it was solely to in- 
sure the boss’s enmity, which he now 
proudly wears in his button-hole, and 
reckons to be worth many votes. Evi- 
dently, if Croker had known why Bel- 
mont came to see him, the little unplea- 
santness between the two would never 
have arisen; they would have continued 
the best of friends if it had only been 
clear that they were hob-nobbing in or- 
der to become enemies. 


Ever since ex-Mayor Grant's Christ- 
mas gifts, amounting to $10,000, to Miss 
Flossie Croker were revealed to an un- 
sympathetic world, a dozen years ago, 
the question of giving between political 
associates has been fairly open to dis- 
As in the case of Mr. Grant in 
1890, the fact that Mr. Belmont had made 
a Christmas gift to the son of a politi- 


cussion. 


cal supporter transpires under pressure 
from the enemy. Mr. Grant, however, 
was able to explain his gift gracefully by 
his godfatherly relation to Miss Flossie, 
while Mr. Belmont offers such an expla- 
nation and apology as have rarely been 
put forth in the Christmas-tide. He 
gave, he admits, an oil painting, by an 
artist whose name he fails to recall, to 
Mr. Edward Muller, the son of the Demo- 
cratic leader of Richmond. But this 
painting, which Mr. Belmont’s enemies 
believe to be of great price—ignotum pro 
magnifico—Mr. Belmont, who is a con- 
noisseur, asserts is a thing of little 
worth. To be exact, it is worth $200; it 
is the kind of picture which a man might 
own, but the possession of which he 
could hardly value; it is very like a pic- 
ture in Mr. Edward Muller’s collection; 
in short it is just the kind of a pic- 
ture that a candidate would be glad to 
give away in a friendly spirit to a politi- 
cal supporter. Such, in effect, is Mr. Bel- 
mont’s explanation, which we gladly ac- 
cept, acquitting him of any intention to 
win over the Richmond leader through 
the corrupting influences of art; but Mr. 
Belmont’s not wholly graceful exit from 
the affair suggests that there is danger in 
departing from the conventional Christ- 
mas gifts prescribed by Tammany tradi- 
tion. 


The theory that the Monroe Doctrine 
will compel the United States to inter- 
fere with Germany in its efforts to col- 
lect a claim from Venezuela, is too ri- 
diculous for the most earnest defenders 
of the Doctrine to maintain. The Tri- 
hune can always be depended upon to 
see that this “venerable and beneficent 


instrument.” as it is affectionately 
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styled, shall suffer no harm, and the 
Tribune flatly declares that Germany's 


conduct will not do it the slightest de 
spite. Our contemporary points out that 
the Doctrine “is not and never was a 
charter of international 
and that “it is not to be used as a screen 


libertinism 


for refractory and contumacious debt- 
In short, it insists that the Doe 
trine has nothing to do with the case, 
as our Government understands that 
case. Under such conditions, an attempt 


ors.” 


to get up a war scare is as silly as it is 
unjustifiable. 


Through a shrewd mancuvre of that 
canny Scott Sir Henry Campbell-Banner 
man, Lord Rosebery in his solitary fur 
row is in some danger of appearing ri 
diculous. In his widely heralded Ches 
terfield speech, Lord Rosebery emerged 
momentarily from his ivory tower, and 
reminded the Liberals that, whenever 
they might need a leader to bring them 
out of their present discomfiture, the 
leader would not, through Lord Rose 
bery’s fault, at least, fail to appear. The 
present Liberal leader, Sir Henry Camp 
eruelly 


bell-Bannerman, simply and 


takes Lord Rosebery at his word. “Come 
back to our shattered forces,’ he says 
in effect: “and since you believe that 
our present leaders are unskilful or per 
verse, rally our forlorn hope yourself. 
Let the 
and me, and abide by the result.” Of 


Liberals choose between you 


course, this invitation is less fair than 
it seems, for Campbell-Bannerman runs 
the Liberal machine. Yet the invitation 
quite strips Rosebery of all pretension 
to be a coming saviour of the Liberal 
party, and puts him either in the in 
vicious position of a fisher, for his own 
profit, in troubled 
somewhat ridiculous attitude of a lit 


waters, or in the 


erary nobleman who, under cover of a 
great political meeting, has contrived 
merely to free his mind. 


A Society for the Suppression of Al 
coholism met recently in Breslau to con 
sider the drink 
The Empire, it appears, spends $750 
drink, as against 
A Munich em 

workmen, in 


question in Germany. 


000,000 a year on 
$3,000,000,000 for food 

ployer of many skilled 
speaking last summer of the diffi- 
culties of competing with foreign 
and even North German concerns, laid 
stress upon the cheapnessof Munich beer 
as one of his greatest handicaps. “If we 
were on equal terms in every other re- 
snect,” he said, “the fact that my men’s 
brains and bodies are sodden with beer 
day and night, would put me behind in 
the race.” So serious has the drawhack 
of beer-drinking workingmen in Ger 
many become, and so thoroughly is it 
recognized, that a movement has beep 
started to exclude the drink from the 


factory premises 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SUBSI- 
DIES. 

Any candid man must admit that 
many causes tended to the commercial 
supremacy of England in the middle of 
the last century, and that this commer- 
cial supremacy involved the supremacy 
of her merchant marine. When steam 
first came in to draw the ends of the 
earth nearer together, England at once 
took advantage of the quickened mode 
of transit. She made mail contracts 
with the Cunard Line to Halifax and 
Boston; with the Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Company, first, to Gibraltar and later 
to Egypt, India, China, and Australia; 
and with the Royal Mail Packet Com- 
pany to Spain, the Madeiras, the West 
Indies, and Colon, connecting at the lat- 
ter place (via Panama) with the Pa- 
cific Steam Navigation Company to Val- 
paraiso. But England did not acquire 
ships for the mere purpose of having 
them, nor, indeed, for the primary pur- 
pose of fostering shipbuilding. With 
England it was, in those early days, a 
case of paying for steam communication 
and mail service or going without it. 
Ocean steam navigation was then an 
experiment, and Great Britain’s colonial 
relations made it a political necessity 
for her to try the experiment first. Her 
statesmen were forced to take the bur- 
den of risks which no private individual 
could prudently bear. Her supplies of 
coal and iron, her growing manufactur- 
ing interests, her imports of food and 
raw materials, and export of finished 
products, all contributed to the devel- 
opment of her merchant marine. The 
interests of the merchants of India, the 
manufacturers of Manchester, the colon- 
ists of Canada, as well as of the bank- 
ers of London, required that the British 
merchant marine should continue with 
the new motive power, steam, to be as 
powerful as it had been with sail. 

Vhat England's policy was earlier in 
the century, that has been the policy of 
Germany during the last twenty years. 
Germany has been every bit as envious 
as America of England’s supremacy, 
and, like America, Germany has succeed- 
ed in obtaining a large share of the 
world’s commerce. She has steadily fol- 
lowed in England's footsteps, has acquir- 
ed colonies, built up her commerce, and 
developed her industries. But, in the 
matter of shipping, Germany has been 
wiser than America, Her motto has 
been that half a loaf is better than no 
bread; and if, at first, she could not 
build her own ships, she was willing to 
let England buildthemand hoist her own 
flag over them. Thus, the Normannia, 
which, not so long ago, held the record 
for speed across the Atlantic, and made 
the German flag known all over the 
United States, was built on the Clyde, 
Many other German ships have been 
and still are built in British yards. By 
pursuing this liberal policy, Germany 
has, after all, attained the very object 
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‘for which America is striving—that is, 
| the building up of her own yards; for 


the last two ocean greyhounds, the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse and the 
Deutschland, were both built on the Bal- 
tic, in the yards of the Vulcan Ship- 
building Company, at Stettin. The re- 
sult of all this is that Germany’s steam 
merchant marine to-day is second only 
to that of England. 

, The flourishing condition of the mer- 
chant marines of England and Germany 
is attributed by many people to the pay- 
ments made by those countries for the 
transportation of mails, or as direct sub- 
sidies. These payments, in the case of Eng- 
land, amount to about $5,000,000 year- 
ly, and are, with the exception of about 
$325,000 Admiralty subventions, for ac- 
tual service rendered by the steamship 
companies as mail-carriers. The amounts 
paid, for instance, to the Cunard and 
White Star Lines for the British fiscal 
year 1901, according to official figures, 
were: For British mails to New York, 
$556,553; for Admiralty subventions, 
$142,403—i. e., for a semi-weekly ser- 
vice, a total of $698,956, and an average 
for 104 voyages of $6,720.73 per voyage. 
The actual operating expenses of one of 
the large first-class steamers of these 
companies, for the round trip, are about 
$75,000. This leaves a balance of more 
than $68,000 to be earned in passage mo- 
ney (for the large transatlantic liners, 
it must be remembered, carry very little 
freight). Moreover, the travelling sea- 
son, when the companies can count on 
every berth being sold out, is very short, 
and even then a steamer has a full pas- 
senger list only in one direction, for the 
tide of travel in the spring and summer 
is mostly eastward, and in the autumn 
westward. But the liner under mail con- 
tract must nevertheless maintain dates 
throughout the year, even in the dullest 
winter season, when passengers are few 
and rates are low. Thus these enforced 
winter trips consume a good deal of the 
profits of the summer, which would 
otherwise go to the credit of the steam- 
er’s account. On the other hand, a line 
not under a mail contract is free to can- 
cel a date which does not promise to be 
lucrative, and take advantage of the dul- 
ness of trade to give steamers the neces- 
sary annual overhauling, or put them on, 
a more lucrative route. A mail contract, 
then, is not an unmitigated blessing. 

If subsidies were as beneficial as many 
assert they are, it would seem that sub- 
sidized lines should be more successful 
than unsubsidized ones; but in England 
the progress of the latter compares fa- 
vorably with the progress of the former, 
The Bibby Line, unsubsidized, to Far- 
ther India, has successfully competed 
with the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany. In Germany, too, the Hamburg- 
American Line successfully competed 
with the North German Lloyd, for the 
first fifty years of its existence, without 
a cent of subsidy, and only recently en- 








tered into a mail contract, jointly with 
the North German Lloyd, to East Asia. 
The Hamburg-American Line’s share of 
this contract, for the last business year, 
amounted to only $65,000. This amount, 
according to the published statement of 
the Director General of the line, Mr. Al- 
bert Ballin, left no profit, owing to the 
numerous requirements of the contract 
as to the high class of vessels, speed, 
itinerary, etc. Among other successful 
unsubsidized lines may be mentioned the 
Atlantic Transport Line (controlled by 
American capital, sailed under the Brit- 
ish flag), the Leyland Line, lately ac- 
quired by American capital represented 
by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, and the Hol- 
land-America Line. The last of these, 
according to the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation, paid a dividend of 
10 per cent. in the fiscal year 1899-00. 

The countries mentioned, England and 
Germany, are those usually cited by the 
American advocates of subsidies. But 
the country in which subsidies have 
been paid most freely is France. Mr. 
Bates, in his ‘American Marine,’ says: 
“The shipping protection given by the 
Republic of France, being general, is 
the very best foreign example, if we 
need one.” What is the example of 
France? Commencing in 1861 with sub- 
sidies of 9,300,000 francs, or $1,860,000, 
she has increased these payments from 
time to time, until the total, according 
to the French budget for 1901, is $9,- 
000,000 for the current year (including 
bounties on construction and navigation 
and mail payments). For this vast sum 
of money France has now a steam mer- 
chant-marine of only 1,068,036 tons— 
not as large as that of America. 

By the law of 1881, which lasted for 
ten years, France initiated a policy of 
bounties upon shipbuilding and also 
upon navigation in native and in for- 
eign bottoms, in addition to the regular 
subventions for postal services. The 
immediate effect of this law was an in- 
crease in the number of ships sailing un- 
der the French flag, and a corresponding 
increase in the construction and naviga- 
tion bounties paid out by the Govern- 
ment. In 1889 the total had reached 
$1,000,000 annually, and has remained 
at that figure, or higher, ever since. This 
increase in tonnage, however, did not 
mean a corresponding increase in French 
shipbuilding, for the French ship-own- 
ers seem to have been able to buy for- 
eign ships to better advantage, despite 
the bounty the native shipbuilder re- 
ceived, and despite the fact that the 
navigation bounty for native-built ships 
was twice as much as that for foreign 
ones. Another noteworthy point is, that, 
as the term of expiration of this law 
approached, the ship-owners, uncertain 
whether the bounty would be continued, 
ceased increasing their fleet. They 
seemed, then, to regard the continued 
payment of the bounty as a sine qua non 
of the life of the French merchant- 
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marine. The most ardent advocates of 
subsidies in America have always avow- 
ed that the payments proposed were 
oniy a temporary measure. 

By the law of 1893 France abolished 
the bounty on boats of foreign build, 
but at the same time increased the pay- 
ments for construction and navigation 
of native bottoms, and also renewed the 
liberal postal contracts. Her steam ton- 
nage then was 855,798; in 1901 it was 
1,068,036. During these nine years the 
payments made under the law mentioned 
averaged $7,500,000 yearly. Almost co- 
incident with the passage of this law 
was the American act of 1892, establish- 
ing the American Line. The subjoined 
table of figures since that date* may be 
interesting. It is compiled from the an- 
nual report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Navigation, 1901, and 
Lloyd’s Register. The tonnage given is 
gross, and includes steamers exceeding 
100 tons. The tonnage for the United 
States includes lake and ocean steamers 
of the same capacity. The mail pay- 
ments for the United States are for the 
carriage of mail by United States steam- 
ers to foreign countries only. (The 
steam tonnage of the United States reg- 
istered for the foreign trade on June 30, 
1901, was 429,722 tons.) 

In the table below, the most interest- 
ing column is that referring to Sweden 
and Norway. This monarchy has a 
marine greater than that of France, but 
it pays only about $175,000 per annum 
for subsidies and mail contracts, and 
tart of this amount goes to foreign ves- 
sels not included in the tonnage given. 
Sweden and Norway have neither the 
colonies of England, France, or Ger- 
many, nor the outlying territory of the 
United States; their commerce, com- 
pared with that of those countries, is 
small; but of the ships which entered 
Swedish and Norwegian ports in 1900 
in the foreign trade, two-thirds were na- 
tive bottoms. 

To sum up, in the two examples most 
frequently cited by the advocates of sub- 
sidies—England and Germany—other 
causes, more effective than subsidies, 
were at work to build up the marines of 
those countries, viz., great natural ad- 
vantages, native industry, foreign com- 
merce, and liberal navigation laws. More- 
over, the lines subsidized by those coun- 
tries have not prospered to any greater 








which were unsubsidized. In France, 
where heavy subsidies have been paid 
for forty years past, the merchant- 
marine has, for a long time, practically 
stood still. The monarchy of Sweden 
and Norway, which grants subsidies and 
mail contracts of only a trifling amount, 
owns a steam tonnage greater than that 
of France. In view of these facts, it 
does not seem that the examples of Eu- 
ropean countries may be taken as argu- 
ments in favor of a general subsidized 
merchant marine. 


THE LOW ADMINISTRATION. 
Mr. Low 
the organization of 


has practically 
the 


two years. 
three are representatives of the Citi- 
zens’ Union, three are Democrats, and 
two are Republicans, and they are fully 
up to the standard of those previously 
selected. The non-partisan character 
which Mr. Low has given to his appoint- 
ments from the beginning is thus main- 
tained in these last selections. Of the 
thirty-one offices filled so far, fifteen 
have gone to Republicans, eleven to 
Democrats, and five to members of the 
Citizens’ Union. Still more notable is 





; 
difficulties of important administrative 
offices, it is altogether likely that there 
will be plenty of mistakes made between 
January 1, 1902, and December 31, 1903. 
But the fact remains that Mr. Low has 
given the most reliable surety for the 
proper administration of the city gov 
ernment by choosing the best men that 
he could get, and men who are thorough- 
ly in sympathy with the fundamental 
doctrine that the city is to be ruled in 
the interests of all its inhabitants, and 
not in those of its office-holders. 

The guiding principle of Tammany 
hall in filling offices wag frequently, if 


| not always, the idea of “taking care” of 


completed | 
government | 
which, under his direction, will conduct | 
the affairs of this city during the next | 
Of his last eight appointees, | 


the fact that only six of the fifteen Re- | 
publicans are recognized as men closely | 
affiliated with the local Republican ma- | 


chine. 
appointments are of men who voted 
against him. 


Three of Mr. Low’s Democratic | 


men who were unable to earn their own 
living in business or in the professions. 
So far as we are informed, there is not 
one of Mr. Low’s selections who has fail- 
ed to make an honorable place in the 
community for himself by his own ef 
The only man on the list who 
has held office frequently is Col. Par 
tridge. He has earned this distinction, 
not by favor of a district leader or a 
boss, or as a result of party servility, 
but because he has made himself indis 
pensable to the Executives of city or 
State who wished to an honest 
and fearless department head, of expe 
rience and training. 

In most of the administrations of the 
city during the last fifty years, special 
fitness for office has been altogether ig 
nored. The scientist who, like Dr. Biggs 
of the bacteriological laboratory, retain- 


forts. 


have 


| ed his office under a Tammany adminis 


These facts should allay | 


the fears of people who declined to vote 


for Mr. Low because, in their imagina- | 


tions, he merely stood for Senator Platt. | 


Taking the selections as a whole, it 
is not too much to say that no munici- 


pal government has ever gone into of- | 


fice in this country composed of men 
of higher character. 
Mr. Low gave his word that merit and 
fitness should be the sole tests for his 
appointees, and he seems to have lived 
up to his pledge, even though he has 
met with a number of disappointments 
in the refusal of several “first choices” 
to sacrifice their personal interests in or- 
der to accept office. In saying this we do 
not mean to assert that Mr. Low’s gov- 
ernment is to be a perfect one. Since 
his selections are, after all, only human 
beings, many of whom have had little 


j 
' 


From the outset | 





tration, did so because no Tammany 
heeler wanted the “job,” or because of 
other unusual circumstances. Mr. Low 
has never lost sight of the fact that 
special duties require special training. 
Tenement-House Commissioner he 
the man with the broadest 
knowledge of tenement-house conditions. 
For Charities Commissioner he chose 
a man whose life work has been the 
problem of private and public char 
ity. To the office of Police Commission- 
er he appointed a man who had been 
the head of the Police Department of a 
large portion of the city. As his Cor 
poration. Counsel he took a lawyer of 
wide reputation in his profession, who 
had helped to draw the very charter 
which he will be called upon to inter- 
pret. Where he was not able to find a 
man to head a department who had been 


For 


sciected 


extent, for reasons shown, than lines | or no experience with the dangers and | trained in similar work, he selected 
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one of broad scientific training, such 
as implied his successful mastery of 
the problem assigned to him. Dr. Wood- 
bury, the new Street-Cleaning Commis- 
sioner, is of this type, while Dr. Lederle, 
the Health Commissioner, illustrates 
Mr. Low’s desire to promote a faithful 
subordinate official to the head of the 
department in which he has served. 

Mr. Low’s policy in these matters 
must commend itself to all concerned, 
and make any future return to the 
“Mike” Murphy, the Percy Nagle, and 
the John J. Scannell type of public offi- 
cer seem even more monstrous and un- 
civilized than hitherto. So Mr. Low’s 
frank taking of the public into his con- 
fidence as to the reasons for his ap- 
pointments will make any return to the 
old method of “government under a 
blanket” more difficult than in the past. 
Tammany’sadministration of the Street- 
Cleaning Department, bad and corrupt 
as it has been, has still been more effec- 
tive than the work of Col. Waring’s pre- 
decessors. The Waring standard has not 
been without its effect even upon Tam- 

pany Hall. 

There have been some doubts express- 
ed whether a government like Mr. 
Low’s, formed largely of specialists and 
of representatives of what are often 
called, for want of a more proper term, 
the “better classes,” will not lose touch 
with the masses, and so bring about a 
relapse into the old barbaric Croker 
methods at the end of two years. To 
these fears the repity must be that the 
development of a modern municipality 
makes the services of specialists or of 
men of large affairs indispensable. The 
safest way of preventing a return to 
Tammany government is by giving an 
administration which is so indubitably 
honest and so sincerely devoted to the 
interests of the “plain people” that no 
citizen can have any doubt upon those 
points, whatever mistakes of judgment 
may be made. The failure of the Strong 
administration to inspire confidence in 
these respects was largely the cause of 
Tammany’s success in 1897. The ap- 
proval with which Mr. Low’s appoint- 
ments have been received by the various 
parties to the fusion movement, as well 
as their excellent character and his own 
high motives, afford ground for the be 
lief that every honest citizen will recog- 
nize in 1903 the necessity for the con- 
tinuance of government of this type. 


PUBLICITY OF ACCOUNTS ABROAD. 


President Roosevelt's recommendation 
of enforced publicity in the accounts of 
corporations, followed up, as it was by 
the introduction of Representative Lit- 
tlefield’s bill to compass that end, gives 
pertinence to a survey of what other 
countries are doing in this way. Cor- 
poration law on the Continent has al- 
ways been much more rigid and pre 
cise than in England or the United 





States. The German Corporations Act 
provides for securing an inquiry at the 
outset into the circumstances of the 
promotion of every incorporated com- 
pany. One of the first duties of direc- 
tors is to send out a formal report on 
this subject, and, in case any of the 
directors have hadahand in promoting 
the company, another report, prepared 
by independent auditors, must be issued. 
Capital stock must be fully paid in cash 
or in property at a fair value. The arti- 
cles of incorporation must state the 
number and kind of shares to be issued, 
and no permission for subsequent “in- 
crease of stock” is granted. Publicity is 
secured by minute provisions for stock- 
holders’ meetings and for regular re- 
ports to them. 

French law is quite as explicit. It 
deals with the full payment of capital as 
a preliminary to business in nearly as 
rigid a way as the German law, and, 
if anything, it is more elaborate in its 
requirement of publicity. Not only does 
it contain regulations like those in the 
German law, but it furnishes a means 
for revision of the annual reports by the 
stockholders, and orders the publication 
of the articles of incorporation and by- 
laws in every locality where the con- 
cern operates. Corporations must fur- 
nish to the Government information 
about their transactions upon demand. 

With such an enforcement of publicity 
and responsibility, organization under 
corporate form would, in any case, nat- 
urally have proceeded more slowly on 
the Continent than in the United States 
or England. The trouble there has not 
been owing to looseness in corporation 
law, so much as to difficulty in inducing 
the Trusts to assume corporate form. 
This difficulty has, however, been part- 
ly due to outside influences. An attitude 
towards Trusts entirely different from 
ours has been adopted by Continental 
governments. In Germany, for example, 
they have been officially recognized in 
certain ways, and have been assisted in 
maintaining their monopoly. This does 
not refer merely to protective tariff du- 
ties. The general policy of protection 
for all industries in need of assistance 
against outside competition has been 
coupled with a _ willingness to see in- 
ternal competition destroyed. Thus, 
Prussia has practically recognized the 
existence of the Coal Trust, and has 
made agreements with it for supplying 
fuel to state railways. In a _ similar 
fashion, the Trust of locomotive man- 
ufacturers has dealt directly with the 
Government. In this latter instance the 
Trust is not merely recognized, but 
practically created, by the state. Public 
authority in Germany has, in fact, not 
only failed to hinder the Trust move- 
ment, but has favored it, seeming to 
see in it a legitimate extension of the 
protectionist policy. 

This state of things has for some time 
been looked at askance by consumers, 
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who now wish to know what the Trusts 
are doing, and to that end desire to see 
them subjected to corporation law. And, 
in spite of the already minute and ex- 
tensive provisions of that law, there 
has been a growing demand throughout 
Nurope for stricter control. The lead- 
ers of the German anti-Trust move- 
ment are particularly explicit. They ask 
that all Trusts or other commercial or- 
ganizations shail furnish to the Govern- 
ment information concerning the nature 
of their operations, and that this shall 
he published, with data showing the ef- 
fect of combinations upon prices and 
wages. They insist that all combinations 
shall be required to organize under the 
corporation law. And, finally, some even 
urge that monopolies shall be supervised 
by the state, their prices fixed, and their 
profits above a fair rate of interest taken 
from them by taxation. 

That this latter demand is extreme, is 
apparent. It does not gain large support, 
even in Germany. Just how far con- 
servative Continental opinion is willing 
tc go in this matter of corporation con- 
trol may, however, be seen in the “Ac- 
tien regulation,” issued by the Austrian 
Ministry of the Interior in 1899, for the 
control of all commercial corporations, 
exclusive of banks, insurance companies, 
and railways, which operate under spe- 
cial charter. Not only does this act re- 
vise the whole Austrian corporation law, 
but it is particularly clear in prescrib- 
ing publicity and full payment of capital 
stock by means of assuring equitable 
dealing. According to the new order, 
the mode of paying capital stock—whe- 
ther in cash or in property—must be 
specified in the articles of incorpora- 
tion, and only in a certain limited num- 
ber of cases may it be paid otherwise 
than in cash. When paid in property, 
such property can be accepted only at 
its fair market value. The stock may 
not be issued below par, and must be 
fully paid up before the company begins 
business. Directors are required to see 
that the necessary books are kept. At 
the close of each business year, there 
must be a statement of profit or loss. 
The principles upon which this balance- 
sheet is prepared must be specified in 
the by-laws of the corporation, and a 
full account of all assets and liabilities, 
according to value, must be made pub- 
lic. Property that has deteriorated since 
it was acquired is to be inventoried, 
and each piece valued at a proper dis- 
count. This report must be furnished 
to all stockholders each year by the di- 
rectors. Furthermore, a reserve must 
be established, by laying aside annually 
i-20 of the net profits of the company, 
in order to guard against losses. Final- 
ly, all information about the enterprise, 
ite earnings, etc., is to be certified to the 
local authorities, and by them sent to 
the Ministry of the Interior. 

It may be suspected that the tendency 
ioward regulation of corporations is to 
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be found only in bureaucratic Germany 
or Official-ridden Austria. 
ever, is not the case. The same move 
ment is powerful in England, as is 
shown by the bill of 1897 to amend the 
Companies Acts. This measure contains 
many features which anticipate the 
Austrian order of 1899. 
a stockholders’ annual 
stating assets and liabilities at true val- 
uations, and erects a system of audit for 
testing the accuracy of these reports. If 
the Austrian order corresponds to what 
Mr. James B. Dill calls “public publi- 
city,” the English bill of 1897 represents 
his “private publicity.” 


Such, how- 


It provides for 
balance-sheet, 


CLARENCE KING. 

Clarence’ King, 
many years past as a geologist and mining 
expert of the highest distinction, died on 
Tuesday morning, December 24, at Phani 
Arizona, whither he went to reside some 


widely Known during 





xX, 


months since, in the hope that he might 
there recover from an attack of consump 
tion, or some related malady of the lungs, 
which, as he believed, he had contracted 
during a journey in the Klondike some tim« 
during the previous year. His body will be 
brought East for interment at Newport, R 
I., his birthplace and family home, where 
his mother, Mrs. Florence King Howland 
still lives to lament his loss. 

King was born January 6, 1842, and had 
nearly completed his sixtieth year. He 
passed a part of his boyhood at school in 
Hartford, Conn., and studied later at the 
Sheffield Scientific School, at Yale, where 
he was graduated in 1862. He went to Cal- 
ifornia in 1863, crossing the plains on horse 
back with an emigrant train, studying the 
geology of the ccuntry as he passed through 
it, and, by intelligent and scientific ob- 
servation, developing the ideal conceptions 
which resulted, a few years later, in the 
geological exploration of that region by a 
Government expedition under his own direc- 
tion. In California, King served for sev- 
eral years on the State Geological Survey, 
under Prof. J. D. Whitney, achieving dis- 
tinction in various ways, notably in the high 
Sierra, where he climbed and measured 
the summits of greatest altitude, and gave 
the name of Mount Whitney to the highes 
peak of the range. 
period are recorded in his 
ing in the Sierra Nevada,’ a work of rare 


His experiences of that 
‘Mountaineer- 


literary excellence and charm. 

During the winter of 1866-67, Mr. King 
successfully accomplished the object of a 
long visit at Washington, in securing th 
organization of the United States Geological 
Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel, under 
his direction as geologist in charge, subje: 
to the supervision of Major-Gen. A. A 
Humphreys, at that time Chief of Engineers 
of the United States Army. This was a 
entific work of great importance and pr! 
cal value, requiring many years’ service of 
a large corps of able assistants, the results of 
whose labors were published by the Engi 
neer Bureau in a report comprising several 
large volumes with accompanying maps an: 
illustrations, covering the topography, geolo 
gy, and natural history of a cro ctio 
of the country lying along the fortieth | 
allel of latitude, and reaching from the cast 
ern slope of the Rocky Mountains to the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada. 
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One very notable and highly sensational | cal result of Mr. King’s disclosure of the 


result of Mr. King’s work on the fortieth 


parallel exploration, and one which gave 


him much fame both in this country and 
elsewhere, was his startling discovery of 
the great swindle in the salted” diamond 


fields of Wyoming, late in 1872 Early in 


that vear it had been noised abroad that a 


great find of diamonds and other precious 
stone had been discovered somewhere in 


the far West, presumably in Arizona, al- 
though the precise locality was most care- 
ully concealed A large number of the 
gems, unquestionably of considerable value 
had been carried from the alleged fields to 
Sar Francisco and New York 


most influential capitalist who had been 


where the 


led to believe the favorable report thus 


far presented, had invested large sums of 
money in the purchase of the ground said 


t 


to be diamond-b 


iring, and were preparing 
for the intended operation of the so-called 
mines on a large scale, which would soon 
have caused a rush of fortune-hunters and 
adventurers comparable to the California 
immigration in ‘49 and ‘50. Through infor 
mation gained by one of his assistants, 
it suddenly came to Mr. King’s knowledge 
that the locality of the alleged diamond 
Arizona, but in Wyo- 


ming, and really within the region of his 


find was not in 


own field work of the fortieth-parallel sur- 
vey. Not then suspecting a fraud, but, on 
the contrary, having good reason to regard 
as trustworthy the favorable reports of on¢ 
or more well-known engineers who, shortly 
before, had visited the fields with the lead 
ing ipromoiers of the enterprise, Mr. King 
hastened to the designated locality, not 
with the expectation of unearthing a swin 
ile, but for the purpose of studving the 
new diamond field, and making his official 
report on what then seemed to be a discov 
ery of great national importance 

He set out promptly with two or three 

sistants, and duly reached his destina 
tion, following the trail without difficulty 
from a station of the Union Pacific Railroad 
in Wyoming. He soon found diamonds and 
rubies in abundance, but hi suspicions 
were quickly aroused by the observation 
that the plainly visible precious stones lay 
directly upon the hard surface of rock, 
where Nature alone could never have placed 
or left them, and that none could be found 
in the earth or on the underlying bedrock, 
vhere, had the occurrence been genuine, 
the inevitable laws of Nature must have 
carried them; with the further observation 
that the ant-hills, built of small pebbles 


mined by the ants, which were found to 
bear rubies on their surfaces or in holes 
(artificially made with a small stick), in- 
showed in close 


variably proximity the 


torm-worn footprint of mankind, whilk 
the other ant-hills, without such sign of 
human tracks, and not pierced by any arti 
ficial holes, were also without rubies or 
reciou tones of any sort Thorough in 
vestigation, following the lines indicated by 
these suspicion oon proved beyond any 
loubt that some designing hand had “salt 
ed’ the ground with deliberate fraudulent 

This disclosure created a great sensation 
n this country and in Europe, whence evi- 
lence was soon forthcoming that the stones 
ised in the salting had been bought in 
large quantities at London and Paris dur 
ing the preceding winter, presumably by 


the originators of the swindle. The practi 





facts in this case was one of 


value, possibly more in money than the 
whole cost of the entire exploration of the 
fortieth-parallel expedition. Had the fraud 
remained undisclosed till the following 


spring, large sums of money would have 


been wasted in the costly purchase of 
worthless property and in fruith pros 
pecting, not only by capitalists, but by 
thousands of disappointed and ruined for 


tune-seekers 

The leading and most active, even though 
wholly innocent, promoter of th 
mining enterprise, by no means necessarily 
a participant in the original swindle or 
cognizant of the fraud until disclosed by 
King, was a very well-known native Cali 
fornian, one of the earliest gold-seekers 
and a lifelong projector and operator of 
mining schemes, whose name has ever since 
been more or less intimately associated 
with this celebrated case of diamond-salt- 
ing It is a notably cugtous coincidences 
Robert 


blow the bubble, and King, who caused it 


that these two men who helped 


to vanish hould depart this life on the 


same day and at nearly the same time, 


twenty-nine yeareé after the events in which 


they were thus concerned and so strangely 
related. Within two or three hours after 
King’s death in Arizona, Roberts died in 
New York city 


death 


Their names and their 
announcement with obituary no 


tices, stand clos 





side by ide in paral 
lel and adjoining columns of the Times 
newspaper of Wednesday, Christmas morn 
ing. 


After the completion of his work on the 
fortieth-parallel exploration, Mr. King un- 
United 


States Geological Survey, as now existing, 


dertook the organization of the 
and became its first director, remaining in 
this service several years, after which he 
resigned, in order to give needed attention 
to various enterprises in which he had be 
come interested or professionally engaged 
Since that time he had followed his profe 

sion more or less closely until disabled by 
his last illnes mainly in the directing of 
large mining or other business enterprises 
in the Western and Southwestern States 
and Mexico, and also a killed adviser in 
the practical 


application of entific 


knowledge, having in later years been much 
engaged as expert in very important min 
ing litigation Meantime he also devoted 
much time and effort to purely scientific 
research and study, and made some very 
important contributions to knowledge and 
to the current literature of the period, es 
pecially in the field of physical geology 
Although Mr. King gained his highest di 
tinction in scientific pursuits, he would un 
doubtedly have achieved great eminence in 
any other vocation which he might have 
chosen. He possessed marvellous intellee- 
tual versatility, and seemed to be endow- 
ed with the gift of genius, especially In the 


} 


wsthetic faculty In all matters of taste 


and beauty his perceptions were clear and 
fine, and hi 


celled ¢ 


judgment was just. He ex- 
specially as a critic, both in art 
and in literature, possessing a brilliant 
mind, quick in intelligent apprehension, 
with a sparkling wit always bubbling over, 
great facility in thought, and rare felici 
ty in expression In conversation, whether 
grave or gay, he was a delightful compa 


nion. He was a man of charming personal] 


; 


8 


ity, of noble and gentle spirit, a most kind, 


generous, and constant friend, whose loss 
will be lamented by many of all sorts 
and conditions of men, both in the very 
highest and the very humblest walks of life, 
as of one upon whose like they may never 
look again. J: an 


M. BERTHELOT. 
ITHACA, December 23, 1901. 


Visitors to Paris who have frequented the 
Latin Quarter must often have met, some- 
where on the way between the Institute and 
the Collége de France, a little bent old 
man, with one shoulder higher than the 
other, wearing a long, black coat, no longer 
new, hanging loosely about his slender fig- 
ure. With short, quick steps he makes his 
way along the narrow sidewalks of the Rue 
Mazarine and the Rue de l’Ecole de Méde- 
cine, elbowed by passers-by who do not even 
turn to look at him, and who take him, no 
doubt, for some ancient clerk hurrying to 
his office. In reality, this ancient clerk is 
a professor going to his lecture-room. The 
little shabbily dressed old man, with the 
gently meditative expression and the acute, 
ironic glance, is beyond question the great- 
est living French scientist—a professor io 
the Collége de France, a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, the Academy of Medi- 
cine, and of the French Academy, a member 
for life of the Senate, an ex-Minister, and a 
member of almost all the learned societies 
of Europe—Marcellin Berthelot. 

A few weeks ago Berthelot’s disciples and 
admirers assembled in the huge amphith<- 
atre of the Sorbonne to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the great chemist’s entrance 
upon his scientific career. It was on May 
27, 1850, that M. Berthelot presented to the 
Academy of Sciences his first memoir, upon 
the liquefaction of gases; and it was oa 
February 23, 1851, that he was appointed to 
his first academic position, that of Assistant 
in Chemistry at the Collége de France. 
Since that time he has, without interruption, 
published memoirs and delivered courses of 
lectures, and may be said to have recon- 
stituted the science of chemistry in France. 
The audience at the Sorbonne was of the 
same nature as that which, nine years ago 
in the same place, acclaimed and honored 
Pasteur. The President of the Republic 
presided, assisted by the entire Cabinet, by 
representatives of all the departments of 
the Government, and by delegates from the 
learned societies of France and of foreign 
rations. Addresses were delivered by M. 
Leygues, the Minister of Public Instruction; 
by Messrs. Darboux, Moissan, and Fouqué, 


representing the Academy of Sciences; by M. 
Gaston Paris, the Director of the Collége 
de France; by Dr. Guyon, the delegate from 
the Academy of Medicine; and, finally, by 
M. Berthelot himself. Professor Fischer 


read an address on behalf of the Royal 
Academy of Prussia; Professor Ramsay, the 
discoverer of argon, spoke for the Royal 
Society; and Professor Lieben for the Impe- 
rial Academy of Vienna. At the close of 
the celebration President Loubet presented 
M. Berthelot with a commemorative medal, 
designed by Chaplain, representing the 
scientist in his laboratory, seated In a fa- 
miliar attitude at his desk. Behind him 
stand two female figures, the one holding 
a flag and a laurel, the other a mirror. Their 
names are given in the motto inscribed be- 
neath, “Pour la Patrie et la Vérité6.’” 
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Berthelot is a remarkable type of mod- 
ern scientist. He has pursued scientific 
researches with distinction, and has still 
found time to indulge in the speculations 
of philosophy and to discharge the duties 
of citizenship and of public life. His prin- 
cipal work has been in chemistry. In the 
space of fifty years he has submitted to the 
Academy of Sciences more than 600 me- 
moirs, besides publishing treatises on or- 
ganic chemistry, on chemical mechanics, 
on agricultural chemistry, and works on 
the philosophy of science and on the his- 
tory of alchemy. He has thus treated a 
wide range of subjects, and, thanks to the 
richness of his intellectual resources and 
to his prodigious capacity for work, he has 
left his mark upon every branch of chem- 
istry. ‘‘You are one of the last encyclo- 
pedists of our science,” declared his disci- 
ple, M. Moissan, in his address at the cele- 
bration. 


Nevertheless, by reason of two epoch- 
making discoveries, M. Berthelot’s reputa- 
tion as a chemist is especially associated 
with two subjects. The one is the synthe- 
sis of organic compounds; the other is ther- 
mochemistry. At atime when all scientists 
agreed with Lavoisier that chemistry was 
purely an analytical science—that it could 
decompose into elements, but not recon- 
struct—Berthelot was one of the first to 
demonstrate that chemistry could also per- 
form syntheses. In 1862 he announced the 
discovery that acetylene could be formed 
from its elements, carbon and hydrogen, 
by the agency of the electric arc. To the 
statement of Lavoisier, “The process of 
chemistry is to divide, subdivide, and re- 
subdivide,’’ Berthelot replied with the dec- 
laration, ‘‘Chemistry creates its object. It 
can restore what it has destroyed. Syn- 
thesis extends its conquests from the ele- 
ments to the most complicated substances, 
without possibility of assigning a definite 
limit.’’ Berthelot created a whole series 
of substances previously unknown, and re- 
produced artificially fruit acids, perfumes, 
fats, and dyes. Commerce owes to him the 
elaboration of new dye-stuffs, and medicine 
a host of new drugs. The second great con- 
ception attached to his name is that of ther- 
mochemistry, which he created and then 
developed during a period of thirty-five 
years. He showed that chemical combina- 
tions are ruled by a constant law, which 
may be thus expressed: ‘‘Of several pos- 
sible reactions, the one which occurs is 
that which disengages the greatest amount 
of heat.”’ Berthelot’s discoveries in ther- 
mochemistry led him to investigations in 
explosives. During the war of 1870 he plac- 
ed his chemical knowledge at the service 
of his country, and later the continuation 
of his researches carried on by Vieille led 
to the invention of smokeless powder. But 
only a professional chemist could enume- 
rate all his contributions to agricultural 
and industrial chemistry. ‘With Pasteur,” 
said Jules Lemaitre, in his address welcom- 
ing him into the Academy, ‘‘you have been 
of all men in the nineteenth century 
perhaps the most useful to your fellow-be- 
ings.” : 

Berthelot, indeed, has never separated 
scientific theory from practical results in 
the direction of material benefit and in- 
tellectual and social emancipation. A few 
years ago, when Brunetiére, in one of those 
oratorical formulas of which he has the se- 





cret, spoke of ‘“‘the bankruptcy of sci- 
ence,” it was to Berthelot that the free- 
thinkers and the thorough-going demo- 
crats instinctively turned for an example 
and a response to the sophisms of the 
reactionary writer. Berthelot believes in 
science as he believes in reason and in 
the indefinite progress of humanity. In 
this he is the heir of the Encyclopzdists 
of the eighteenth century, whose universal 
intelligence and generous optimism he 
shares. He holds that science has intro- 
duced into the world a new principle, des- 
tined to serve as the base of society. “This 
principle,” he has written, ‘‘proclaimed a 
century ago by the French Revolution in 
the name of justice and reason, becomes 
every year more evident and more cogent; 
it sweeps aside the doctrine of divine right, 
borrowed from the mysticism of the 
Church, the hereditary pretensions of the 
old aristocracies, and the insolent claims 
of the plutocracies of to-day.’’ But the 
positivism of M. Berthelot has nothing of 
the fanatic violence of the French radicals 
who claim him as one of themselves. In 
this respect he shows the influence of 
Renan, his friend and confidant for fifty 
years. The two met at the age of twenty, 
just after Renan had left the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice. They at once detected their 
intellectual brotherhood, and _ thereafter 
continued to live in entire communion de- 
spite the divergence of their studies. Some 
of Renan’s most characteristic views in 
philosophy and science are expressed in 
his numerous letters to Berthelot. 

On one occasion Berthelot said of him- 
self, “From the very beginning I have been 
devoted to the cult of pure science. I have 
never entered into the conflict of practical 
interests which divide man and man. I 
have lived in my laboratory, surrounded 
only by a few pupils, who have been at 
the same time my friends.” In this state- 
ment he was far from doing himself jus- 
tice. In fact, of all French scientists, 
Berthelot is the one who has participat- 
ed the most in public affairs. During 
the war of 1870 he manufactured dyna- 
mite, and attempted to set up electrical 
communication between Paris and_ the 
provinces by means of the frozen surface 
of the Seine; in the attempt to blow up 
the Prussian battery at Chatillon he de- 
scended into the mines at Clamart, risking 
his life like the most obscure volunteer. 
Later, upon the foundation of the republic, 
he was called to the Senate, where he 
took his seat with the Advanced Left, vot- 
ing with the Radicals, and taking part in all 
the debates, in which his position as sci- 
entist and educator gave his voice author- 
ity. In 1886 he became Minister of Public 
Instruction in the Goblet Ministry. Still 
later, when M. Bourgeois found no diplomat 
willing to act as Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs in his cabinet of Radicals, he turned 
to Berthelot. It must be added that the 
great chemist hardly distinguished himself 
in this unwonted capacity; fortunately for 
France, the Ministry lasted only a short 
time. 

At present M. Berthelot is seventy-six. 
The hostility aroused in certain quarters 
by his militant rationalism and his radical 
politics has gradually subsided. At one 
time he was reproached with fondness for 
public notice and with too great a desire for 
emolument and place—he who never took 
out a patent on discoveries which have 
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brought in millions to others. A _ scoffing 
journalist once even proposed for him the 
epitaph, ‘‘Here lies Berthelot, in the only 
place that he never solicited.’ The French 
Academy, to which he was elected last 
year, refused him, seven years ago, the 
seat of Renan, to which he had so strong a 
claim. Latterly, however, he has lived in 
a more peaceful atmosphere. His life is 
now tranquil and happy; his name is hon- 
ored. His time is divided between his re- 
searches in the laboratory, his lectures at 
the Collége de France, his duties as Aca- 
demician, and his family life. His numerous 
children all show something of their 
father’s tastes. His two daughters have 
married scientists, and his four sons have 
entered scientific, literary, or political life. 
His reputation and his personality are no 
longer the subject of contention. He has 
succeeded, in the grateful admiration of 
France, to the place held by Pasteur; and 
the other day, at the celebration which 
crowned his scientific career, M. Leygues 
could say without exaggeration that his 
place was already fixed, “in the 
peace of history and immortality.”’ 

OTHON GUERLAC. 


serene 


REVIEW OF ITALIAN FICTION. 


ALASSIO, December, 1901. 


Of two of the principal among recent 
Italian novels, Fogazzaro’s ‘Piccolo Mondo 
Moderno’ and ‘Il Fuoco’ of Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio, we can have nothing to say here; 
the former has already been separately 
treated in these pages, and the succés de 
scandale of the latter was long ago a 
stench in delicate nostrils. There are two 
writers, whose achievements we have always 
been glad to chronicle, who this year 
furnish us nothing. For the last two 
three years the Nuova Antologia has prom- 


or 


ised as of imminent publication ‘La 
Duchessa di Leyra’ by Verga, the first 
chapter of which has, however, not yet 


appeared; while Federico De Roberto has 
given himself entirely to psychology and 
literary criticism. Noblesse oblige, and the 
author of “I Viceré’ should not neglect the 
fields where he is inimitable for those 
where many another is as good as he. 

Our French brethren say that no man is 
necessary, and it is true that, no matter 
who may disappear, the crop of novels does 
not fail. Among the veterans of literature 
there are two who have produced works 
that cannot be overlooked. Matilde Serao 
is almost at her very best in ‘Suor Giovanna 
della Croce,’ the story, simple, but deeply 
pathetic, of a nun thrown with needless 
brutality upon the world by the suppres- 
sion of the convents, and sinking gradually 
into the most abject misery. The book is 
not so much a connected story as a series 
of pictures, and these are more than once 
open to the objection that the setting is 
finished at the expense of the main figure; 
but none the less the impression made is 
strong and lasting. It is perhaps a pity 
that the subject should be one about which 
party rage blinds so many on both sides; 
but it is also fortunate that the ordinary 
reader is a human being before he is a par- 
tisan. 

This year, too, Luigi Capuana has made 
good his reputation of being one of the 
best among Italian novelists. His short 
stories, ‘Le Paesane’ and ‘Nuove Paesane,’ 
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for instance, were always sufficient to jus- 
tify the consideration in which he is held; 
but some of the longer works, and, in par 
ticular, one which has been counted his 
masterpiece, ‘Giacinta,’ while possessing 
undeniable qualities, has seemed to us too 


rank a flower of the Zola hot-house to be 
pleasing to an unheated judgment. But 
‘Il Marchese di Roccaverdina’ is of quite 


another and higher order. It is a powerful 
and convincing story of the Nemesis that 
pursues the murderer. The laid 
in a town of southeastern Sicily, and the 
protagonist is a marchese contadino—a sort 
of Italian equivalent of the typical British 
squire of a century ago, or the French 
hobereau, only boisterous than the 
former and without the suggestion of ca- 
ricature that attaches to the latter. The 
story of his crime and its punishment is 
told with the greatest sobriety of man- 
ner, with commendable reserve in descrip- 
tions, and without abuse of what is called 
psychology. And yet the style is of ad- 
mirable finish, the descriptions are vivid, 
and we are in the the 
springs of the figure action 
watch from end to end with unflagging in- 
The poet Panzacchi 
to us the care with which Signor Capuana 


scene is 


less 


secret of moving 


whose we 


terest. has revealed 


polishes each sentence, but there is here 
no evidence of labor; the touch seems al- 
ways light, sure, and This 


has always been characteristic of the au- 


spontaneous. 


thor’s short stories, and is still in the lat 
est collection, published under the title of 
‘Il Benefattore.’ 

We had formerly occasion to remark on 
the incredible corruption the 
as represented in Carlo Del Balzo’s ‘Gente 
di Chiesa.’ It recalled the ‘Pot-Bouille’ of 


of clergy, 


Zola. We could not believe that the shep- 
herds of the flock were, one and all, so 
much blacker than the blackest of their 


sheep, but we lacked the key to the mys 
tery. The author’s new novel, ‘Le Ostriche,’ 
a story of political life in the Italian Par- 


liament, has, however, made everything 
clear. Sig. Del Balzo is a Deputy who 
sits on the extreme left of the Chamber, 


and it is simply his métier to represent the 
Church as a putrefying in a 
that has great need of being made over by 
reformers of his of thinking. This 
time he has fallen foul of Crispi the 
bank scandals. We should not wish to im- 
ply that Sig. Del Balzo is altogether 
wrong in his views; but what 
gain in intensity of coloring from the heat 
and force of his convictions, 
works of art. Still, in spite of bad con- 
struction, of clumsiness, 
ness, they are readable, even to those who 


mass world 
way 
and 


his novels 


they lose 


as 


and ingenuous- 
cannot see things as does a Deputy of the 
Left. They are clever; but, after all, they 
scarcely belong to literature. 

Sig. Ugo Ojetti is a good critic of art, 
and a newspaper correspondent of unusual 
culture and gifts of expression. He 
so much, and can do well so many things, 
that it may be permitted to wish that h 
would abstain from writing 
Vecchio,’ to which we formerly called atten 
tion, was but a dismal performance, and the 
present one, ‘Il Giuoco dell’ Amore,’ is even 
worse, though more pleasantly written. The 
experienced find in the 
that reveal 
id 
and perhay 


knows 


novels I} 


novel-reader will 
preface one of those apologies 
just what he is to expect It 
that the book called, 


even also thought, frivolous, skeptical, and 


is here sa 


“will be 
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useless." After that he knows that it will 
shock some readers, and disgust others {n 
this case, the writer does not—to give tha 
devil hisdue—-pretend that he has a purpose 
so lofty as to excuse the unupleasantnesses 
by the way In truth, the mouth is simply 
speaking out of the abundance of the heart. 
We scarcely know how to characterize the 
story, unless indirectly In a series of let- 
ters written from America to the Corriere 


della Sera, and since then published in book 


form, Sig. Ojetti describes a visit to Har- 
vard University Bourget, his ‘Outre- 
Mer,’ had been the dupe of the Harvard stu 
dent (si figura’), and had spoken of him as 
clean-minded. Sig. Ojetti knew human 
nature better than that, and, being together 


with some of thes stud the 


conversation a pornographic turn, sodeftly, 


nts he gave 


so blandly, that some of the youth fell into 
the trap, and tried to cap the foreigner’s 
pleasant stories. Sig. Ojetti triumphant- 


ly publishes his discovery that the Harvard 


student is not only no cleaner-minded than 
himself, but that he is really worse, as ha 
adds hypocrisy to his other frailties You 
have here the measure of the man f any 
Harvard Tartuffe cares to know of what 
Sig. Ojetti is capable in his serious mo- 


ments, he ‘Il Giuco dell’ 
For any ¢ suffic 


the conduct of the Giuocatore quite justifies 


can read Amore.’ 


her it will be nt to say that 


the up-to-date definition of love in the last 
chapter, a simple and brief act, like a 
pressure of the hand between two sympa- 
thetic persor or a gay and culent lunch 


between two friends, of which, after its di- 
gestion, a pleasant memory remains, if not 
also a gentle gratitude towards the com- 
penion.”’ 

After t some- 
thing modern, if, like ‘Il 
Riscatto’ of Arturo Graf (published first in 


the Nuova 


th bs 


less 


it is refreshing to read 


espec ially 


{ntologia), it be delicate, charm- 


ing in form, full of poetry, and clean The 
book reminds one of a minuet in its sim- 
plicity, in a certain yw rhythmical statell- 
ness, and in its grac it is the autoblog- 


raphy of a man, stiil young, who has inher- 
fied from a long line of ancestors a ten- 
dency to suicide, and who is redeemed by 
love at the moment when, by irresistible 
feree, he seemed about to follow the ex- 
ample of his forefathers There have not 
been wanting those who have objected to 
this solution, as rather sentimental thao 
cientific since hereditary madness, no 
more than consumption, can be cured by 


love; to which the author, in an appendix to 


the volume, replies, in effect, that that re- 
mains to be proved -that no one can say 
whether hereditary uicide is physical or 
psychical heredity, and that therefore no 


one can deny the healing force of a psychi- 





We fa: that the conc!usion 
whether elf satisfactory or 
not but of se tar importance with 
I t of ji reade t princely charm 
being rather independ of the qu yn of 
probability 
Emilio De Marchi is th 1.uthor of 
Demetrio Pinelli’ and ‘Il Cappello del Prete,’ 
t th { t n I af mri re than re 
ceived the honors of transiation, deserves 
perhap ye should say, deserved—a more 
disting ed consideration among his coun 
try people than he enjoyed during his life 
time H recent death alled forth in the 
Milanese pre expre } f regret due 


ther ¢ they P ' t ; f t he riter cere- 


eaned from 
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these notices that Italy had lost one of her 
most agreeable novelists. Another proof 
of his value has just been given us in his 
last work, published with a preface by 
Gaetano Negri. Had the author lived long 
enough to see through the press ‘Col Fuoco 
non si Scherza,’ he might have removed 
from the concluding chapters some evi- 
dences of hasty composition, but he could 
scarcely have improved the main part, in 
which the qualities that made his earlier 
works attractive have found their fullest 
expression. For the benefit of those 
who have learned to appreciate’ the 
Lake of Como from Cadenabbia, we 
may say that the scene of the 
story is there and in the neighboring 
Tremezzo, and that, without too much 
labor in descriptions, it gives a vivid sense 
of the exquisite beauty of that region. 

Sig. Rovetta’s peculiar talent shows to 
better advantage in depicting the sham pol- 
itician patriot, as in ‘La Baraonda,’ or the 
sham literary man, as in ‘L’Idolo,’ than in 
representing the goodness of the two ladies, 
the elderly and the young, in ‘La Signorina.’ 
In order not to deter readers who may have 
already admired Sig. Rovetta’s perfor- 
mances, it may be said that these two are 
offset by another lady of a quite refreshing 
badness, on the success of whose portrait 
the author may be fairly congratulated. 

Italian novelists, fortunately, are not 
bound by the French convention in matter 
of subject, and, in point of fact, only one of 
the works before us is occupied with the 
Gallic trinity—though that one is almost 
worthy of Huysmans at his pornographic 
worst. The result is a variety of themes as 
great as that of our English novel; among 
which one, not worn threadbare, is evident 
in the title of the Marquis Filippo Cris- 
polti’s ‘Un Duello.’ This is so far from be- 
ing the charge of a prosecutor that some 
readers might close the book in doubt as 
to its moral teaching. The subject gets 
exhaustively treated from every point of 
view; and though it was finally clear that 
the author intended that our verdict should 
be against the practice of duelling, not only 
the judicial impartiality he has displayed, 
but the sympathies and antipathies aroused 
by his characters tended to make us hesi- 
tate. We hold that one of the chief disad- 
vantages of a minute analysis of the mo- 
tives and feelings of a protagonist in a novel 
is a resultant dimness of outline and loss 
of impressiveness. The Marchese Crispol- 
ti's protagonist is so well explained, and 
has puch a nice balance of weaknesses and 
qualities, that we were uncertain on oc- 
casion of his value as a hero, and the prin- 
ciple he has espoused suffered with our es- 
timate of him. Nevertheless, the novel is 
an exceedingly good one, marked by an 
unusual distinction of tone, and, among 
other merits, giving a striking picture of 
Roman society. 

Grazia Deledda, whose rare charm of 
manner we have on a former occasion re- 
marked, has given us several remarkable 
delineations of life in Sardinia. The first 
chapter of ‘Elias Portolu,’ if we were to go 
no further than that, conveys a notion of 
the state of mind as to right and wrong, 
as to duty, property, and human life, of the 
rude population of the mountain region 
about Nuoro. They are ignorant and super- 
stitious. Their ideas are crude and often 
false, but there is in these simple crea- 
tures such a flavor of the soil, something 





so elemental and in harmony with the 
child that is in us all, that we find our- 
selves loving them involuntarily and a lit- 
tle to our own surprise. The witchery, 
however, is not so much in them as in the 
hand that has drawn their portrait. Grazia 
Deledda has the poet’s gift; her touch con- 
verts what she sees and feels into a thing 
of beauty. And she loves her Sardinia even 
to the remotest recesses of its mountains, 
and its inhabitants, especially the lowly; 
and she knows the processes of their 
minds, the cravings of their hearts. Hers 
is not a laughing muse; but the humble 
tragedies she chooses for her subject—set 
in wild landscapes, where the vegetation, 
the atmosphere, the light, the perfumes 
have all a character of their own, and nar- 
rated with a grace that is equally indi- 
vidual—are as far as possible removed from 
the commonplace that haunts and wearies 
our daily walk and conversation. 

Sig. Olivieri San Giacomo continues to 
furnish stories of military life which have 
interest for the foreigner as showing the 
daily routine and much of the spirit of the 
Italian soldier and officer. They seem to be 
popular in the army, but, though easy 
enough reading, never rise above medi- 
ocrity, either in conception or in execution. 
We had formerly pleasure in speaking of 
the promise of another writer, a young one, 
Angiolo Silvio Novaro, whose last book, 
however, ‘L’Angelo Risvegliato,’ is a sad 
disappointment. We say nothing more 
about it, in the hope that his next work 
will fulfil the expectation awakened by the 
first. Sig. Avancinio Avancini, whose 
‘Idolo Infranto’ has already been favorably 
noticed by us, has given a volume of short 
stories, ‘I Racconti dell’ Allegre Compare,’ 
that for clear directness of style, for good 
humor, vivacity, picturesqueness, could 
scarcely be bettered. This is one of the 
good books of the year. We could wish 
that the author were at times a little less 
bowrgeois in his limitations, or at least 
that he would forgive the Milanese aris- 
tocracy that he was not born in their ranks. 
The defect, however, is not a serious one; 
indeed, when he brings before us palpitat- 
ing with life Don Ramiro Gonzalo, Prince 
of Boscofiorito, it is not a defect at ell, but 
a quality for which we are duly thankful. 

In marked contrast to these admirable 
stories are those in the volume entitled 
‘Silvano,’ by Orazio Grande. They will 
scarcely appeal to the lay reader, and 
among the professed gens de lettres they 
will please the section with whom manner, 
or rather mannerism, is more agreeable 
than simplicity. They are like water-colors 
with dim contours, washed-out tints, lack- 
adaisical attitudes, and every possible 
prettyism of style. We mention them be- 
cause they possess not only a certain grace 
and refinement, but something which makes 
us believe that, if the author were sub- 
jected to a sound régime with perhaps the 
ald of a tonic, he might become capable of 
really good work. 

We pause, but not from want of material. 
We have said enough to show that the new 
efflorescence in Italian literature gives no 
sign of diminution. With every year, how- 
ever, one great change in the intellectual 
life of the country becomes more apparent. 
In the days when the peninsula was cut up 
into a number of States, it was no more 
than natural that there should be several 
literary, scientific, or artistic centres. Af- 





ter the unification of Italy, these cities re- 
mained as centres, and, notwithstanding oc- 
casional jealousies, this dispersion of in- 
tellectual forces had the advantage that in 
none of the larger cities was there the dull 
provincialism of which people complain in 
the cities of France outside of Paris. The 
fact that of all the works enumerated in 
this communication, only one (that of Sig. 
San Giacomo) was not published in Milan, 
would indicate that the old order of things 
is passing away. Their authors, Sicilian, 
Neapolitan, Tuscan, seem more and more 
to gravitate to the Lombard capital, which 
more and more becomes the city of initia- 
tive, the centre of Italian intelligence. And 
this without as yet deadening the life of 
other centres. Rome is not merely in name 
a capital; Turin has a strong independent 
existence, an admirably alert intelligence, 
a power of originating and carrying out 
good ideas that makes it hard to say that 
she is second to any other city; Florence, 
Naples, Venice—they are all instinct with 
new life. It is only that Milan, in many 
fields of activity, is acquiring a sort of 
primacy. Fortunately, with the quickened 
means of communication, commerce be- 
tween the great cities is lively, so that the 
blood flows freely from the centre to the 
extremities. Visions of ancient empire 
have imposed Rome upon the Italians as 
the seat of their Government of infinite 
aspirations; it was perhaps a superstition 
that held the old throne necessary for the 
new domination; but it is the simplest of 
natural laws that makes the intelligence of 
to-day, forgetting regional jealousfes, and 
recognizing the substantial unity of the 
regenerate Italy, seek its proper breathing 
space in the ancient ducal capital of Lom- 
bardy. 5, K. 


Correspondence. 





CONTINENTAL EXPANSION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The extract which you publish from 
La Revue Américaine, expressing the senti- 
ments of South Americans towards the 
United States, impels me to offer a few re- 
marks upon a letter signed ‘P. J.,’’ which 
appeared in your issue of December 12, that 
otherwise might have been allowed to pass 
unnoticed. 

Five or six years ago an American gen- 
tleman who came to reside in Canada for 
business purposes, expressed to me his 
astonishment at the feeling of aversion to 
his own country which he found prevalent 
here. I pointed out to him that there were 
sufficient reasons for this feeling in the 
history of our relations during the past 
century and a quarter, in the unneighborly 
policy observed by successive American 
governments towards us, both in tariff and 
in other matters, and also in the hostility 
of American public opinion towards Great 
Britain. A further cause of irritation is 
the habit of American writers ignoring the 
right of Canada to an independent exist- 
ence uponthis continent, treating our future 
as a matter to be determined by the United 
States. 

Your correspondent ‘‘P. J.”’ says: 

“Our destiny is at some, perhaps not re- 


mote, time to absorb all of the continent 
north of us. Keeping closely to our con- 
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tinental position, this would be easy to ac 
complish, even if opposed by the whole 
power of Great Britain. The seacoast 
States could defend themselves while the 
interior States were overruning Canada 
but if the time should come when Great 
Britain was not able to maintain all of its 
possessions, the annexation of Canada 
could be made peaceably.” 


A Canadian might say with Parson Wil- 
bur— 

“thet all this big talk of our destinies 

Is half on it ign’ance, an’ t' other half rum 
but what is your opinion of it, sir, you who 
print the above without comment and with 
out protest? We are accustomed to menac: 
and insult from such papers as the New 
York Sun and from such demagogues as 
Bourke Cockran. Do you think a wide- 
spread repetition of their sentiments in 
respectable quarters can fail to produce 
deep resentment here? 

The improved tone of the American press 
of late towards England has led to a morse 
friendly feeling in Canada for the United 
States, but there can be no cordiality on 
our part without a great change in your at 
titude towards us. We prize our liberty 
and autonomy as highly as any people that 
ever lived; we are firmly loyal to the Brit 
ish crown; and we are determined to build 
up a great independent and self-governing 
British Power on the north of this conti 
nent—a free community within a world-en 
circling empire. 

American policy towards Canada has 
hitherto afforded a striking example ol 
how a little mind may go with great pos- 
sessions. The last thing we expect from the 
United States is magnanimity, yet that is 
the first essential towards genuine and 
permanent good feeling between us and our 
neighbors. R. W. SHANNON 

OTTAWA, CANADA, December 24, 1901 

[Our opinion is, that our correspon 
dent “P. J.” was addressing a military 
argumentum ad hoininem to the cham- 
pions of colonial expansion; further, 
that he would not be found to be in fa 
vor of the use of force to attain that 
fusion of Cz.nada and the United States 
which he might, in a perfectly friendly 
and neighborly spirit, believe to be nat 
urally inevitable. But we do not hold 
ourselves responsible for the views of 
our correspondents.—Ep. NATION. ] 


CANADA AND ALASKA 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A short time since,the Toronto Globe 
printed a rumor ‘from Ottawa that Canada 
was about to press again her recent claim 
to a portion of Alaska, and a second time 
to urge the United States to submit this de- 
mand to the arbitration of foreigners for 
settlement. But there is nothing in this 
demand to arbitrate 

Russia and England, after protracted ne 
gotiations, agreed by treaty, in 1825, upon a 
line to divide their respective North Am 
can possessions. This frontier was drawn 
from the Arctic Ocean, along the meridian 
of 141 degrees west longitude to Mount Saint 
Elias, and then was to follow the crest of 
the mountains running parallel to the coa 
to the head of the Portland canal, and do 
that sinuosity to the ocean in fifty-four de 
grees forty minutes north latitude. gut 
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faits accomplis like the Revolution and 
the events of the reigns preceding and 
following it, but to the workings of the 
under world and the back-stairs, with 
which the present volumes have very 
properly to do.—Epb. NATIoN.] 


“TO CHANCER.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THB NATION: 


Sir: In the ‘Century Dictionary’ we 
read: 

*“Chancer, v.t. [Formed from chancery.] 'To 
adjust according to principles of equity, as would 
be done by a court of chancery: as, to chancer a 
forfeiture. Mass. Prov. Laws." 


And in the ‘Oxford Dictionary’: 
**Chancer, v. rare. [? f. Chancery.] trans. To 
*tax’ (an account or bill of costs).”’ 


The editors of the Century content them- 
selves with a vague reference; Dr. Mur- 
ray gives but a single quotation (from an 
American work, dated 1798); and in both 
dictionaries to chancer is regarded as cer- 
tainly or probably formed from the noun 
chancery. Of the fact that to chancer is 
ultimately derived from the noun chancery, 
there can be no doubt; but it appears, 
from a work only recently published, that 
there was formerly a verb, the existence 
of which does not seem to have been sus- 
pected, namely, to chancery. There are 
many examples of this verb in the work 
first quoted below: 


“The deffend' desiring a chancery the plantiff 
Gonn & not to be found The Court ordered a 
respit of y* execution till the 9 of october next to 
weh time this Court Adjournd themselues [& 
chanceried the damage Additional! to 40° only ] 

The plaintiff desired his bond might be 
chanceried The Court hauing heard the plaintiff 
& defend's pleas as to the Chancering of the bond 
did chancery it to sixty-eight pounds fiue shilling* 
& tenn pene mony & Costs of Courts two pounds 
sixteen shillings & sixe pence. In answer 
to the motion of Joseph Helljer The Court chan- 
ceried his bond to one hundred & eight pounds 
money & Costs of Courts.”’ 1674, 1684, 1685, Re: ords 
of the Court of Assistants, Mass. (1901), pp. 21, 261, 
287, 

* And it is hereby further enacted 

“That there bea high court of chancery within 
this province, who shall have power and authority 
to hear and determine all matters of equity, . . . 
provided, nevertheless, that the justices in any of 
the courts aforesaid, where the forfeiture of any 
penal bond is found, shall be and hereby are im- 
powred tochancer the same unto the just debt and 
damages.” 1692, Acts & Resolves of the Prov. of 
Maas, (1869), 1. 75. 

* Be it enacted . . . That in all cases brought or 
to be brought for tryal in the superiour court of 
Judicature, ... where the forfeiture or penalty 
annexed unto any articles, . . . shall be found by 
verdictof jury, . .. the justices of the said courts 
respectively where the tryal is had are hereby im- 
powred and authorized to moderate the rigour of 
the law, and on consideration of such cases, ac- 
cording to equity and good conscience to chancer 
the forfeiture, . . and enter up judgement for 
the just debt and damages, and to awarJ execution 
accordingly.” 1604, do., 1. 356, 

“Upon the humble petition of William Collins, 
of Newport, tanner, to this Assembly, for the 
chancerizing of two bonds, one of thirty six pounds, 
five shillings, and one of twenty-five pounds; . . . 

** This Assembly considering the matter, do order 
and enact, that the said bonds be by the Governor 
and council truly chanzerized to the principal and 
interest, and entered on said bonds, signed by the 
recorder.’ 1707, Rhode Island Cul, Records (1859). 
iv. 26. 


“The case being called, judgment was 


given for the appellee, in that the bond should be 
chancer'd; and that the costs and damages allowed 





the appellee should amount to £15 01s." 1709, do., 
iv. 80. 

“Upon the petition of Lt. Charles Whiting, 
praying that an arbitration bond .. . might 
be chancered: This Assembly hath considered that 
the said Watson shall recover by virtue of the 
judgment of said superiour court given upon said 
bond, the sum of four pounds seventeen shillings 
and five pence, and no more, and the said bond is 
hereby chancered and reduced to that sum.” 1719, 
Connecticut Col. R. cords, (1872), vi., 127. 

“The appellant and appellee being duly heard, 
this Assembly do adjudge and decree, that the 
judgment of the General Court of Trials 
be, and it is hereby chancerized down to twenty 
shillings.”’ 1722, R. I. Col, Rec., iv. 320. 

‘“Whereupon it is resolved, that the aforesaid 
note is chancerable, and said judgment is hereby 
chancered to the sum given by the said arbitra- 
tors.’ 1726, Ct. Col. Rec., vii. 74. 

“It is not easily to be accounted for, how E g- 
land, France and Holland, have tacitly allowed 
their several American Colonies; by Laws of their 
several Provinces, by Chancerings in their Courts 
of Judicature, and by Custom; to depreciate from 
Time to Time, the value of their original Denomi- 
nations, to defraud their Principals and Creditors 
in Europe.” 1740, W. Douglass, Discourse Con- 
cerning the Currenc.es of tae British Plantations 
in America, p. 7. 

“Voted that Messrs, Peter Gillman, Jotham Odi- 
orne & Mr. Hunking Wentworth be a Comittee 
of this House to joyne suchas the Hon!« the Coun- 
cil shall appoint to ascertain the vallue of money 
& Exch® for chancering the vallue of the bills of 
Credit.” 1742. New Hampshire Prov, Papers 
(1871), v. 159. 

“Resolved by this Assembly, that the bond re- 
cited in said petition, on which the judgment of the 
superior court referred to was rendered, be chan- 
cer’d down to the sum of sixty-two pounds lawful 
money."’ 1761, Ct. Col. Rec., xi. 547. 

‘“‘Upon the memorial of Caleb Turner . . . 
showing . . , That it so happened that said 
Peletiah’s business required him to go to sea, and 
the stamp-act being about to take place he incau- 
tiously weut to sea, so that the said bond became 
forfeited &c ; praying that the sum might be 
chancered down &c., as per memorial on file: Re- 
solved by this Assembly, that the said bond of 
recognizance be and the same is hereby chancered 
and abated down to the sum of twenty pounds 
lawful money only.”’ 1768, do., xiii. 110. 


Of the six words which appear in these 
extracts, no fewer than five—chancerable, 
chancering, chancerize, chancerizing, and to 
chancery—have failed to obtain recognition 
in the dictionaries. Mr. John Noble, the 
editor of the work first quoted, tells me 
that to chancer is still heard in Massachu- 
setts, though the verbal noun chancering 
is more common. On the other hand, from 
a Philadelphia lawyer I learn that he is 
not familiar with these words. Is it pos- 
sible that the entire group of words is re- 
stricted to New England? Perhaps some of 
your readers learned in the law can give 
some further information. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


Boston, December 17, 1901, 


THE KAIBEL CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The writer has been asked to make 
known through the medium of your paper 
that the library of the late Dr. Kaibel, Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin at the University 
of Géttingen, will be offered for sale in its 
entirety, and that a manuscript catalogue 
in a few copies is being prepared, to be 
sent to Hbraries for inspection. , Applica- 
tions should be made to Prof. Dr. Carl 
Dziatzko, Universitéts-Bibliothekar, Giét- 
tingen,Germany. The library contains about 





4,000 bound volumes in good condition, and 
some 3,000 to 4,000 pamphlets, and is par- 
ticularly rich in periodicals, reproductions 
of inscriptions, and reprints. 

AKBSEL G. 8. JOSEPHSON. 


JouN CRERAR LIBRARY, CHICAGO, 
December 21, 1901. 








Notes. 


Howard Wilford Bell (London and New 
York) is engaged in a novel enterprise 
styled ‘‘The Unit Library,’’ which is to con- 
sist of reprints of classic works (ancient 
and modern) in a uniform size of 4% by 
65g inches, edited by William Laird Clowes 
and A. R. Waller. The print will be clear 
without display or Ornament, and the price 
will be based on the ‘‘unit” of 25 pages, 
plus paper or cloth or leather binding. 
The first hundred books already announced 
lead off with Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
and end with Rousseau’s ‘Confessions.’ The 
experiment will be watched with interest. 

Another “unit”? system is to be employed 
by the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society of Boston in undertaking the pub- 
lication of the vital records of towns in 
Massachusetts (some 190 in number) 
whose Records are not already printed or 
on the way to be. Each town is estimated 
to require an average of 150 printed pages, 
octavo; and subscriptions to the series will 
be received at the rate of one cent a page, 
which includes binding. This is expected 
to meet the cost of 600 copies. The Rec- 
ords will not be brought down beyond 1845, 
after which date duplicate copies were filed 
with the Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
Communications should be addressed to 
Henry Ernest Woods, editor, No. 18 Somer- 
set Street, Boston. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., Boston, have 
in preparation an ‘Atlas of the Geography 
and History of the Ancient World,’ in forty- 
eight maps and plans. 

‘Deutschland in China, 1900-1901,’ is the 
title of an elaborately illustrated work, to 
be published under Government supervi- 
sion and the general editorship of Count 
Waldersee, in the near future, and intend- 
ed to be practically the permanent and 
semi-official record of the German expedi- 
tion to China. The letterpress itself con- 
sists of thirteen chapters from the pens 
of official participants, and the illustra- 
tions (published by the house of Atigust 
Bogel, Diisseldorf) have been prepared by or 
under the direction of the battle painter 
Roscholl, who himself took part in the ex- 
pedition. The volume will cost thirty marks, 
and will not be obtainable through the 
regular book trade until the participants 
in the expedition and the various libraries 
have been supplied. 

Among the novelties of the ever youth- 
ful Almanach de Gotha, for 1902, in its 
139th year (Gotha: Perthes; New York: 
Lemcke & Buechner), is a calendar of 
princely and noble birthdays which editors, 
court officials, and others, it is suggested, 
may find handy. There is also a new 
list of orders. The King and Queen of 
Italy, and Prince George, the ruler of Crete, 
furnish three of the four regulation por- 
traits. Under Holland is given the per- 
sonnel of the new Hague International Ar- 
bitration Tribunal, and mention of this 
leads the editors to remark with uncon- 
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cealed irony that they derived their in 
formation (fairly full but all “paper’’) 
on the South African Republic and the Or- 
ange Free State from the Transvaal’s Le- 
gation at Brussels, and that (very meagre) 
concerning the Orange River Colony and 
Transvaal Colony from the Cape Minister. 
The Hague Tribunal is the “idealism” of 
the time which “cannot always be made 
to harmonize with the brutality of facts.” 
Thus England’s unpopularity invades even 
the almanacs. 

Two new volumes (51, 52) have recently 
been added to the International Education 
Series (Appleton). Dr. Henry D. Sheldon, 
author of ‘Student Life and Customs,’ pre- 
sents, in the form of an entertaining and 
stimulating essay, the outlines of a subject 
regarding which a considerable amount of 
material has already accumulated; his bib- 
liography includes 318 titles of books and 
articles. Those working along similar lines 
may be trusted not to overlook such a use- 
ful guide, but the book may also be read 
with interest and profit by the more 
thoughtful of our university and college 
students, who may find, e. g., in the chapter 
on debating societies (pp. 135-142, 201-215), 
thoughts that will be directly helpful to 
them in the management of their own af- 
fairs. Only 80 pages of the volume treat 
of student life in Europe. The remaining 
226 pages are devoted to the United States. 

Volume 52 of the same Series, ‘An Ideal 
School, or, Looking Forward,’ by Preston 
W. Search, is ushered in by a preface from 
Dr. W. T. Harris and an introduction from 
President G. Stanley Hall. The book is the 
result of much experience, study, and ear- 
nest thought, and Dr. Hall’s estimation of 
its value is hardly an exaggerated one 
when he states it as his belief that there 
is no other single volume in this branch 
of literature ‘‘so well calculated to do so 
much good at the present time.’ 

There is always a place for a good one- 
volume history of the United States, but 
we cannot think Mr. Francis Newton 
Thorpe’s ‘History of the American People’ 
(McClurg) quite all that was desired. 
Neither as a textbook nor as a compen- 
dious narrative for the general reader is 
it likely to supersede works already fa- 
miliar. A volume of 600 pages which gives 
but three pages to the Missouri Compro- 
mise and the Monroe Doctrine, six pages 
to the tariff of 1828, the Webster-Hayne 
debate, nullification, and Jackson’s contro- 
versy with the Bank, half a page to the 
Dred Scott decision, and only twenty-five 
pages to the civil war, is certainly quite 
lacking in balance; while the account of 
strictly political events during the last fif- 
ty years is little more than a _ dreary 
enumeration of Presidential candidates and 
electoral votes, and a summary statement 
of the demands of party platforms. The 
chapters treating of State Constitutions 
and the regulation of suffrage and elec- 
tions are evidently based on the elaborate 
discussions of those topics which are con- 
tained in Mr. Thorpe’s larger works, and 
recall in general the handling there given 
them. We have not searched the book for 
errors, but the ‘‘twelve thousand pounds” 
which Massachusetts is said (p. 77) to have 
paid for Maine should, of course, be £1,250. 

‘American Political History’ (Holt), by 
Viola A. Conklin, is the fruit of a course 
of parlor lectures to women, and professes 
no larger purpose than that of usefulness 
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to study-clubs. Like most books of its 
class, it does not go beyond the common- 
places of the subject, and does not always 
avoid the conventional views of things 
which more recent scholarship has often 
changed; but the style is entertaining, and 
the volume should prove serviceable. If, 
as we suppose, the work is intended to be 
used as a sort of textbook where lectures 
cannot be had, its usefulness would be in- 
creased by the addition of a few maps and 
some references to collateral reading. 

Miss Isabel Gordon Curtis's ‘Leftovers 
Made Palatable’ (Orange Judd Co.) is a 
manual which tells how to utilize foods 
which in an American household usually 
go to waste. Use is found for the ali- 
mentary remnants of every meal whether in 
hot or cold weather, and the treatment de- 
scribed. This is done so thoroughly that 
even persons to whom the preparation of 
food appears a hopeless enigma will find in 
the little volume inspiration and encour- 
agement. The book stands alone in its 
class. This gives it unusual importance 
and makes it highly worthy of commenda- 
tion. 

Mr. Allen C. Clark, a Washington attor- 
ney, has republished his biography of 
Thomas Law, with some changes and con- 
siderable additions, in an attractive and 
even imposing volume, entitled ‘Greenleaf 
and Law in the Federal City’ (Washington: 
Roberts). In this work the author tries 
to show that the removal of the capital 
to Washington was in the main due to 
James Greenleaf; the retention of the capi- 
tal] at Washington, after 1814, to Thomas 
Law. He also speaks of the part which 
Robert Morris, John Nicholson, William 
Cranch, and W. M. Duncanson had in the 
building of the city. Mr. Clark is unfor- 
tunate in ignoring many of the rules of 
historical investigation and most of the 
rules of literary art. His narrative, there- 
fore, lacks clearness, and his arguments, 
conclusiveness. The future historlan of 
the capital, however, will value the ma- 
terial which he has gathered together, and 
all will applaud his suggestion that some- 
thing ought to be done in Washington, 
either by antiquary, by architect, or by 
photographer, for the preservation of his- 
toric places in that historic city. 

Minerva, an excellent and broad-minded 
“review of reviews” published weekly in 
Rome on the Corso (No. 219), concluded its 
eleventh volume with its Issue of Decem- 
ber 8, 1901. This periodical may be recom- 
mended to any one wishing to practise him- 
self in the Italian tongue while at the 
same time improving his mind. 

Much the same may be said on behalf of 
a humane little book compiled by Nigro 
Licd and published by Hoepli in Milan, en- 
titled ‘La Protezione degli Animali.” As 
might have been expected, there is a chap- 
ter directed against vivisection, and the 
claims of vegetarianism are set forth, with- 
out explicit endorsement of it or of Viaud's 
dictum, “Virtue and beefsteak can never 
agree.”’ But, in general, the aim is to sup- 
press cruelty in all our dealings with the 
brute creation. 

Bulletin No. 50 of the United States Na- 
tional Museum is filled by Part I. of the 
“Birds of North and Middle America,” a 
descriptive catalogue of the higher groups, 
genera, species, and sub-species of birds 





known to occur in North America, from the 
Arctic lands to the Isthmus of Panama, the 
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West Indies, and other islands of the Carib- 
bean Sea, and the Galapagos Archipelago, 
by Robert Ridgeway, curator, Division of 
Birds. This part, an octavo of 746 pages 
and 20 plates, contains only the Fringil- 
lidm, the Finches, and about twenty-three 
pages of preliminary matter, relating to 
the clase, order, and sub-order. Descrip- 
tions, synonymy, and keys are given for 389 
species and sub-species, belonging to 69 
genera. The work is well done, and will be 
a necessity to any one engaged in the study 
of birds inhabiting the region included. 

Nature, long the leading scientific week- 
ly of the world, offers, in the number for 





December 12, one of the best periodical 
indexes ever prepared, embracing nearly 
fifty double-column pages, and embodying 
not only the multitude of separate en- 
tries, but a classification of them under 
their respective sciences, with elaborate 
cross-references. Such sciences as astron 
omy, chemistry, and electricity are espe- 
cially full; would not a system of sub 
alphabetizing have been preferable here to 
preserving the mere numerical sequence 
of pagination? The same would apply to 
the very lengthy list of book-reviews and 
to the papers indexed under the sections 
of the British Association for the Ad 
vancement of Science Authors’ names, 
topics, and the subjects of papers are all 
included in the single index 

Mr. Edward Wilson James continues his 
even way in editing the Lower Norfolk 
County (Va.) Antiquary (Richmond: Bell), 
and in the fourth part of his third volume, 
pp. 135, 136, gives some interesting notes 
to Norfolk Marriage Bonds of 1802, show- 
ing tender consciences on the part of de- 


cedent slaveholders. Elizabeth Hawley, 
making her will in 1804, provides for the 
freedom of sundry slaves; in case the law 


forbade, ‘‘they were to be kept till emanci- 
pation was allowed.” James Dawley, in 
1814, also emancipates by will even the ne- 
groes left his wife by her late husband 
“at her death, or before if she chooses.” 
None of them may make up any legacy ino 
his will or descend to any of his children, 
“for I abhor the idea of slavery.” 

The forty-second volume of the Zeét- 
schrift fir Biologie is a lubelband’’ in 
honor of the seventieth birthday of its 
editor, Carl Voit, professor of physiology in 
the Royal Bavarian University. It is made 
up of twenty-three papers by his pupils, 
past and present. Among these contribu 
tions is one on a certain form of diab: tes, 
by Dr. Graham Lusk, professor of physt 
ology in the University and Bellevue Medi- 
cal College at New York. 

The sixth volume of the current series of 
the Archives Néerlandaises dea = Neiences 
Exactes et Naturelles is also a “jubilee” 
volume, offered by the Dutch Society of 
Sciences at Harlem to its Secretary, Dr 
J. Bogscha, on the seventieth anniversary 
of his birth. Besides the papers by the 
resident members of the Society are arti- 
cles by such eminent foreign associates 
as Lords Kelvin and Rayleigh of England, 
Professors Berthelot, Cornu, and Mascart 
of France, Van't Hoff and Vogel of Ger 
many. The only contribution from America 


, 


is by Prof. Edward C. Pickering, director of 
the Harvard College Observatory, on “Va- 
riable Stars of Long Period.”’ 

The Germans find themselves able to 
make haste only very slowly in the intro- 
duction of a uniform system of revised 





neal 
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orthography. Neither the Prussian nor the 
Saxon, nor any of the other proposed re- 
visions, had been able to compel general 
acceptance, and, accordingly, the leading 
states, including Austria, arranged for a 
general Conference, which met in Berlin, 
last June, and completed a scheme of re- 
vision, with the understanding that this 
was to be generally introduced by Easter, 
1902. Recently the Prussian Cultus Minis- 
try, in response to inquiries from the of- 
ficials of the German book-dealers, declar- 
ed that the change would not be made by 
the time set, and that the confused con- 
dition of affairs now prevailing in German 
school- and other books must continue in- 
definitely, so far as Prussia is concerned. 
No special reason for this delay has been 
assigned. 

An interesting feature of the forthcoming 
meeting of the Mississippi Historical So- 
ciety, January 9 and 10, is a session de- 
voted to the history of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1890. Apparently, a repre- 
sentative of each of the committees of the 
Convention is to present a history of the 
measures submitted to it. State historical 
societies so rarely discuss contemporary 
happenings that the outcome of the Mis- 
sissippi experiment will be awaited with 
interest. 

We have received from the Seovill & 
Adams Company their American Annual of 
Photography for 1902, with its usual dif- 
versity of papers on the art, lists of so- 
cieties, ete., and great range of illustra- 
tions. The only three-color print is among 
the advertisements,and comes from Vienna. 


The occupant of the Easy Chair, in the 
January Harper's, unbosoms his hopes and 
fears for the Roosevelt Administration. His 
fears are grounded in the belief that the 
assassin’s bullet has brought to an end 
an era of Presidents drawn from. the 
common people, putting in their place one 
whom he classifies unhesitatingly with the 
aristocratic type of the early Presidency. 
For the type in general he has. but 
caustic comment. Its conception of duty 
is not that men are best left to work out 
their own destinies, but that some one else 
can best do it for them—a conception akin 
to the notion of sovereignty “as some 
thing that could do no wrong, though it 
was apparently never able to do right.” 
But he regards “the order of the gentle- 
man'’ as more promising in this land than 
in others. “Elsewhere in history it has 
misgoverned the world worse than the 
order of the common man; with us alone 
was it shown the instinct of fellow-citt- 
zenship.”’ In the President personally, Mr. 
Howells recognizes a high sense of honor 
and the very best intentions. He may do 
the rash thing, he will not consclously do 
the wrong. The best hope for him lies 
in the literary phase of his character. If 
his class limitations have dented him any 
actual experience of the needs, the perplex 
ities, and the aspirations of the common 
man, he may still have enough of the poet 
in him sufficiently to imagine them. “He 
is capable, unless his actions and utter- 
ances belie him, of imagining the singte 
ambition of being the best servant this peo 
ple has ever had; and it is for this people 
to remember that the endeavur to such 
an end does [not?] rest wholly with him.” 
Mark Twain begins in the same issue “A 
Double-Barrelled Detective Story,” and 
leaves his reader in mediis rebus with the 








impression that the term “‘double-barrelled” 
unduly limits the dangerous possibilities of 
the situation, Sidney Brooks contributes a 
paper on London and New York at once 
instructive, suggestive, and amusing. He 
concludes his comparison with the opinion 
that the two cities are intended to be 
complementary to each other, and that the 
ideal city must have the good points of 
both. “Whether this would not involve the 
preliminary banishment of most London 
women and most New York men, is a point 
one might debate for ever.” 


—Senator Lodge contributes to the Jan- 
uary Scribner's a paper on “The Treaty- 
making Powers of the Senate,”’ assuming in 
his title the point to be proved, viz, that 
the function of the Senate in the making 
of treaties is at all stages on an equality 
with that of the President. Of course, the 
right either to ratify or reject a treaty 
places it in the power of the Seaate to for- 
mulate changes, but it has no power to get 
such changes before the party of the second 
part to the treaty unless the [resident 
shall choose to accept and communicate 
them. The real difficulty with the Senate 
in the matter of treaties, however, lies not 
so much in the transcendence as in the abuse 
of its Constitutional rights. What the peo- 
ple are tired of is not Senate amendments 
per se, but Senate amendments which ara 
inherently vicious, tending to hamper the 
President in his efforts to maintain right 
relations with foreign powers, and in some 
cases tending seriously to retard the prog- 
ress of civilization. The article of greatest 
public interest in this number is that of 
the former Assistant Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, Frank A. Vanderlip, on "‘The Amer- 
ican ‘Commercial Invasion’ of Furope.” It 
is the first of a series, in preparation for 
which Mr. Vanderlip has had the advan- 
tage of extensive interviews with the lead- 
ing statesmen and financiers of Europe. Our 
commercial advantages and disadvantages, 
in comparison with European countries, are 
clearly set forth; and, among the disadvan- 
tages, one finds occasionally an item which 
the thoughtless are accustomed to reckon 
on the other side of the account. A man 
unnamed, but certified to by the writer as 
one of the most eminent financiers of Eu- 
rope, is quoted as saying, after speaking of 
other countries: “But what of your future? 
We are glad to see you going into the Phil- 
ippines. We will welcome the time, if you 
are going to measure strength with us as 
a military power. Commercially, you are 
supreme, but if it comes to a test of mili- 
tary strength, if you are going to weight 
yourselves with the militarism which is the 
burden of Europe, then we can see some 
light.’’ Similarly, M. de Witte is quoted as 
to the enormous harm done to the power 
of England by those who drew her into the 
South African war: ‘Should she have too 
many Chamberlains and too many Trans- 
vaal campaigns, she might be ruined.” 


In the Century's table of contents we find 
several items to be credited on its promise 
of “A Year of American Humor.”’ Readers 
will not be far from unanimous, we imagine, 
in assigning the place of honor among these 
to “The Gentleman of the Plush Rocker,” vy 
Ruth MeEnery Stuart. Rose Ann, the jolly 
washerwoman, and her husband, Napoleon 
Jackson, Esq., who couldn't work “ ‘ca’se his 
mammy she marked him so,’" are a_ pair 
which one would willingly go through a 








dozen negro dialect stories to discover. The 
prize poem, story, and essay of the Century's 
competition for college graduates of 1900 ap- 
pear in this issue. The poem, by John 
Erskine of Columbia University, is a smooth 
and effective treatment of a classic legend, 
Acton, with perhaps no more traces of 
former gleaners in the classic field than are 
inevitable to a beginner. So far as exter- 
nals are concerned, the writer is certainly 
capable of good work; the limits of the pres- 
ent poem are too narrow to warrant an 
opinion as to his possession of real poetic 
genius. The story, by Katharine Fullerton, 
of Radcliffe College, is a story of a story—a 
type, perhaps, more natural to the young col- 
lege graduate than to others, but perfectly 
legitimate if well wrought out. In the 
present case, a little more simplicity in the 
telling would be an improvement. The es- 
say, by James E. Routh, jr., of Johns Hop- 
kins University, leaves the suggestion of the 
college student farther in the distance than 
either of the other productions. Many a 
critic with years of experience behind him 
has been content to publish work far less 
thorough and convincing than Mr. Routh’s 
study of “Huxley as a Literary Man.” 
Charles Henry Hart closes in this number 
the series of Gilbert Stuart’s “Portraits of 
Women” with the portraits of Mrs. Robert 
Morris, wife of the financier of the Revolu- 
tion, and Mrs. Peter Meircken, wife of a 
prominent shipping merchant of Philadei- 
phia. 


—The first number of the first volume of 
Biometrika, ‘“‘A Journal for the Statistical 
Study of Biological Problems,’’ edited in 
consultation with Francis Galton by W. F. 
R. Weldon, Karl Pearson, and C. B. Daven- 
port (Cambridge (Eng.) University Press; 
New York: Macmillan), is a neat-looking 
quarto of 128 pages. The journal is a quar- 
terly, especially devoted to the publication 
of statistical data and of papers dealing 
with statistical theory. Its reasons for ex- 
istence are the collection of biological data 
of a kind not systematically collected and 
published elsewhere, and diffusion of the 
statistical theories requisite for scientific 
treatment. It is to include statistical 
memoirs, in English, French, German, and 
Italian, on variation, inheritance, and se- 
lection in animals and plants; statistical 
theories applicable to biological problems; 
tables and solutions to lessen the labor of 
statistical arithmetic; abstracts of me- 
moirs dealing with these subjects publish- 
ed in other journals, and notes on biomet- 
ric work and unsolved problems. It will 
aim to establish such uniformity of treat- 
ment, terminology, and notation as will 
facilitate comparisons. The pages of this 
number are illustrated by numerous tables 
of numbers and of curves of interest to 
specialists. The articles are: ‘“‘Biometry,”’ 
“Variationsstatistische Probleme und Mate- 
rialien,’’ ‘‘Data for the Problem of Evolu- 
tion in Man,” “Inheritance of the Dura- 
tion of Life and the Intensity of Natural 
Selection in Man,” ‘Variation in Aurelia 
Aurita,” “A First Study of Natural Selec- 
tion in Clausilia Laminata,”’ etc. The frontis- 
piece is from a photograph of a statue of 
Darwin. The publication is characterized 
through and through by what is known as 
Darwin Evolution, that is, by Natural Se- 
lection. Biometry is brought forward as a 
new branch of science with the primary 
object of affording material that shall be 
exact enough for the discovery of incipient 
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changes in evolution too small to be other- 
wise apparent. It with mass-phe- 
nomena, for, as the editor would put it, 
though a single individual may have a va- 
riation making it a fit type for survival, it 
sannot be effective in evolution 
until the fit type has increased and multi- 
plied up to comparatively great 


deals 


an factor 
numbers. 
And thus it is, through results and effects, 
not through their causes, that the problem 
of evolution becomes a problem in the vital 
statistics of population. 
dance of room for the 
live long and prosper. 


There is an abun- 


magazine. May it 


—In the Ice World of Himalaya,’ by Dr. 
W. H. Workman and Mrs. Workman (Cas- 
sell), is a record of climbing among the 


peaks and passes of Ladakh, Nubra, Suru, 
and Baltistan. The book is altogether des- 
titute of a scientific element adds lit- 
The jour- 
neys in question, which occupied the sea- 


and 
tle to geographical information. 


sons of 1898-99, were undertaken solely for 
the amusement 
view to escaping from the heat of the 
dian plains. The most 
the the 
mountain ascents in Baltistan, 
effected with the aid of Zurbriggen in 1899. 
Two of the said peaks rise above the Skoro 
La glacier Askole, and the third, 
Koser Gunge, is not far from Yuno, in the 
Shigar valley. The summit last named 
21,000 feet, and its conquest by Mrs. Work- 
the 
alti- 


by 


of the authors and with 
In- 


a 


striking feature of 


narrative is description of three 


which were 


near 
is 
of some importance in 


No 
reached 


man is feat 
history of mountaineering. 
tude has 
lady. Apart from the description of routes, 


a 
such 
ever before been a 
inter- 
Mrs. 
with 


there is nothing very distinctive or 
esting the Mr. 
Workman had a good deal of 


about volume. and 
trouble 
native servants, and seem to have been an- 
noyed when they 


yrices. But such are the incidents of moun 
I 


were charged exorbitant 
taineering in India, and the traveller who 
goes to Kashmir and beyond must make up 
his mind to take things as he finds them 
Mrs. Workman chapter about 
the effect upon her of rarefied 
may be of some importance to lady climb- 
in the the Rockies, 
where. For the rest, the book is sometimes 


has a short 


air, which 


ers Alps, and else- 


amusing when it hardly means to be, and is 
not a very valuable addition to mountain 
At the end is placed a 
may be 
Hindustani 


eering literature. 
singular glossary, wherein 
scattered 


found, 


about among terms, 
such interpretations as “Dir, to you; Puch, 
to you; Entourage, setting; FPirigen, eternal; 
Friede, peace; Heilige, holy, revered; Hohen, 
heights,’’ The 


are fairly good, and seem in many cases to 


ete. half-tone illustrations 


be taken from excellent photographs. 


-The very remarkable changes which 
the nebulous region round the new star 
in Perseus has recently been found to un- 
dergo, were first discovered on photo 
graphic plates taken by Mr. Perrine at the 
Lick Observatory, and subsequently con 
firmed by Mr. Ritchey at Williams Bay 
Wisconsin. The amount of apparent mo 
tion in certain regions of the nebula is 
quite incredible, and should lead astrono 
mers to suspend judgment as to what has 
actually taken place in this part of the 
heavens until there are at least further ob 
servational developments. Sir Norman 
Lockyer, perhaps the most eminent living 


the full 
observations 


authority, thinks that ignificanes 


of the recent has pot been 
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grasped by those who have commented up 


on them. On a reasonable hypothesis o 
distance, these observed motions. if uch 
they really are, mean a translation through 
space equal to 400,000,000 miles daily. Ex 
cessively swift movements like these are 
perhaps not impossible, but there certainly 
is no precedent for them. Furthermore 

Sir Norman shows, there is no nece y 
for the assumption of such movement; for 
the apparent change in position of these 
nebular condensations is easy to explain 
otherwise than by movement Applying 
his well-known meteoritic theory, let 1 

suppose a nebula to be invaded, not by 
one but by many meteorite swarms nder 
conditions such that the effects of collision 
vary greatly in intensity Nova Persei it 

self was the most violent of all. and w 

began to know about it some months ago 
Less violent ones, occurring in other parts 


of the nebula, at least 70,000,000,000 miles 
removed from the star itself, were learned 
of only from the recently taken photo 
graphs. So feeble are these disturbance 

that they soon die out, and, while dying 
other disturbances in other part of the 
nebula arise. As Sir Norman significant] 


remarks, “It is impossible to think that 
nebula has 


new 


th 


great which photo 
graphed while the 
did 


and it is important, further, to remark that 


been 
still 


months ago 


now 


star is in be 


ing not exist there a few 


the nebulous matter already photographed 
in the region round the Nova is very prob 
ably only a portion of the actual amount 
of matter existing there, and that, if the 
disturbances continue, more of the remair 

ing portion may become visible. Indeed 
the latest photographs show an apparent 
expansion in all directions. 


SEGANTINI. 


Giovanni Negantini: The Story of his Life, 


together with seventy-five reproductions 


of his pictures in half-tone and photo 
gravure. By Luigi Villari. London: T 
Fisher Unwin; New York: E. P. Dut 
ton & Co. 

The remarkable qualities in Segantini’ 


work never fail to attract observation in 


exhibitions of Italian a 
They 
impression, 
they 


from 


rt in which he is 


represented consist in a 


sincerity of whatever may be 


his subject; have a poetry of their 


own derived seeking after truth, 
whether in landscapes of the high Alps or 
life reminding us 


Jean Francois Millet. Segantini is a painter 


In scenes Ol peasant 


who owes his development to his intenss 
love of nature. This is all the more re- 
markable in an Italian who, surrounded by 
the best traditions of art, would, in the 
practice of the old master naturally find 
influences to inspire and instruct. The old 
masters never affected Segdntini work in 
the very least. 
Luigi Villari’s story of Segantini li 

is full of interest, often telling in the 


artist's own words of the extraordinary di 


ficulties he overcame to become an artist 


Everything we can know of the man is hers 
with 


together the 


ample illustrations of 
Segantini 


Lake 


arpenter hi 


Giovanni 
Arco 


father wa a ¢ 


picture mentioned 


born in 1858 at the 
His 
sold 
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I. through which the French and Piedmont- 
ese troops had entered Milan in triumph; he 
inferred that that road must lead over the 
mountains to France, and, with only a piece 
of bread in his pocket, he set out one day, 
and, in the heat of spring sunshine, trudged 
across the Lombard plain onward past the 
little village he came to. The feeling of be- 
ing among trees and in the sunshine intox- 
fcated him; it was only when the shades of 
evening drew on and a thunder-storm seem- 
ed approaching that he lay down by the 
roadside beside the trunk of a tree. Over- 
come by fatigue, he fell asleep, heedless of 
rain and thunder. Some country people go- 
ing by in a cart saw the drenched child, 
and roused him. On hearing that he was on 
his way to France, they assured him he had 
mistaken the road, and offered to take him 
home with them, where he was well cared 
for that night. In the morning they pro- 
posed sending him back to his sister, but 
he declared that he would run away again, 
so they agreed to keep him if he would 
make himself useful. He remained two or 
three years with these good people, leading 
a peasant’s life. 

While with them it was that Segantini’s 
great inclination towards art manifest- 
ed itself. ‘The first time I took up 
a pencil to draw was when I heard a mother 
sobbing over her dead child, saying: ‘Oh 
that I had but her portrait, she was so 
beautiful.’ ’’ What this first attempt was 
like remains unrecorded, but the desire to 
study art and to see his sister again brought 
him back to Milan. He worked for his liv- 
ing by day, and studied at the evening class 
for ornamental drawing at the Brera. He 
was so poor that he got shut up by the po- 
lice for a time in the Patronato for aban- 
doned children. He escaped once, was re- 
captured, and taught the trade of cobbler, 
but he was allowed to draw, and at this 
moment several of his early drawings, in- 
cluding a portrait of King Humbert, then 
Prince, remain in this institution. Soon 
after this he entered the elementary figure 
class at the Academy. Here he remained 
only a few months, leaving it convinced that 
the instruction offered there was useless to 
those who were born artists. His antag- 
onism to academic instruction lasted to the 
end, and prompted him to refuse the diplo- 
ma of honorary associate which was offered 
to him later. He worked for money with a 
painter of banners while studying at the 
Brera, but utterly despised the work of his 
employer. 

His first ofl colors were given him by a 
‘riend, a grocer, who required him to paint 
a signboard. This accomplished, the re- 
mains of the color in the tubes served him 
to paint his first picture, the “Choir of the 
Church of Sant’ Antonio.” He could not af- 
ford a canvas, but stretched instead a sugar 
bag dipped in oll. This work represents the 
interior of a choir with carved stalls and 
high wainscoting, upon which the sun 
pours from a high window on the left. 
Without knowing anything of the science 
of divisionism, he found out that, by plac- 
ing pure touches of color side by side, leav- 
ing them to fuse to the sight instead of 
mixing them on the palette, the effect of 
“more air, more light, consequently more 
reality,” is obtainable. He says, referring 
to this experiment: “This secret, now a 


proved fact, had been perceived by painters 
of all times and all countries, the first of 
whom was Fra Angelico. 


It came to me 





through my loving and earnest study of na- 
ture, and as something personal and indi- 
vidual.” This is the only reference we find 
throughout the book in Segantini’s writings 
(which are continually quoted) to the work 
of the old masters. In common with all great 
artists, Segantini objected to scientific sys- 
tems applied to art. He did not adopt di- 
visionism as a manner until much later, 
and then not to the advantage of his work. 
The picture on the sugar-bag foundation 
proved a success, and obtained him the 
Brera silver medal, and, better still, the 
friendship of Vittore Grubicy, art critic and 
artist, whose advice and affection were of 
the greatest use to the young man. One of 
the professors at the Brera school gave 
Segantini a paint-box so that he could 
practise his loved art, and during the fol- 
lowing years at Milan he attempted differ- 
ent methods and produced much work—still- 
life and genre pictures for the most part. 
The longing for the life he loved in the 
country again took possession of him. He 
had by this time married the sister of his 
brother artist, Carlo Bugatti, and was 
able to live by art, so in 1882 he took a 
villa at Pusiano in the Brianza, on Lake 
Como, and remained there for four years, 
finding his subjects among the peasants for 
whose life and toil he had the greatest 
sympathy. 

It is impossible not to feel in the work 
of this period that Segantini must have 
been in some measure influenced by the 
work of Millet; his range of subjects and 
their treatment have such strong affinity to 
the work of the great French artist. Segan- 
tini, however, never saw a painting by 
Millet, but knew his work through a set of 
engravings after him given him by Signor 
Grubicy. These must have decided him to 
turn his hand to painting scenes from the 
life of the people around him. Notwith- 
standing the fertility of the soil, the life 
of the peasant in North Italy is most ar- 
duous, and Segantini has expressed every 
phase of pious resignation to a hard lot. 
The tie between man and beast, the com- 
mon feeling of maternity in both, the fa- 
tigue of the laborer, his anxieties and 
cares, the very bareness of the life—all this 
is told in his work of this period—‘‘Two 
Mothers,”’ “In the Sheepfold,” “A Prayer 
to the Cross,”’ ‘‘The Blessing of the Sheep,” 
“Sheep-Shearing,”” ‘“‘The Potato Harvest,’’ 
ete., etc. Of these works the ‘“‘Ave Maria 
a trasbordo’’ became very popular, and has 
been much noticed out of Italy. It repre- 
sents a flat-bottomed boat, full of sheep, 
with hoops for an awning, crossing a lake 
at evensong. The steeple from the little 
village on the low-lying shore across the 
water rings the Ave Maria; the woman 
holding her child in the prow bends over 
him in prayer, the shepherd rowing rev- 
erently bows his head. The great simplici- 
ty of the composition and the luminous ef- 
fect of the sky and water are very tell- 
ing. An exhibition at Milan refused to ex- 
hibit this picture in 1882, but the following 
year, at the Amsterdam exhibition, it re- 
ceived the gold medal, and has since be- 
come widely familiar. From this moment 
his work became known in Italy. 

Segantini’s method of work was very un- 
usual. He did not make preliminary studies, 
but, after\painting his picture, would make 
sketches and studies from which to cor- 
rect its defects. ‘‘As you know,” he wrote, 





“I never make sketches; because if I were 
to make the sketch, I should never paint 
the picture. Most of the artists who have 
painted a clever sketch have rarely painted 
a picture that was equal to it, or they have 
not painted the picture at all, because in 
the sketch they expressed the _ spiritual 
part of their work. I wish that the con- 
ception should be preserved in its virginity 
in the brain.’”” Further on, “In e word, I 
desire that in the picture one should not 
see man’s childish efforts; I want the pic- 
ture to appear blended in color. Flowers 
are thus made. and this is the divine art.’’ 
It was after the Brianza period of his work 
that Segantini, in his own opinion and in 
that of his biographer, achieved his great- 
est fame. After long wanderings in the 
Alps in search of a suitable spot from 
which he could come into contact with Na- 
ture in her grandest aspects, he settled 
at Savagnino, south of Tiefenkasten on the 
road to Coire. He realized that, in the 
rarefied air of the high Alps, where the light 
is so intense, it would be necessary to 
adopt a method of painting wholly different 
from that which he had used in his Brianza 
work; he recognized the research for light 
in color as the aim of modern art, and he 
sought to attain this by returning to di- 
visionism and working out the theory as it 
seemed to suit his subjects. He painted 
without any adherence to systematic pro- 
cess, but used pointillisme as it served his 
purpose. It was no innovation, for the 
French impressionists were working for 
some time in this vein. He obtained by 
broken lines a porous texture which seemed 
to render the broken color and rugged Al- 
pine surface. Another particularity of his 
pictures of the Alps is his point of view. 
He has chosen it from a high level, so that 
the distant peaks do not overpower the 
foreground or destroy the harmony of the 
composition. Even in the Alps, Segantini 
chose the milder aspects of the mountains, 
and made his pictures out of simple ele- 
ments. He loved for his foregrounds the 
twisted trees which become contorted by 
the storms and cold, the little mountain 
tarns whose waters are so wonderfully 
blue, the grazing cattle, and a few human 
figures in attitudes which tell the tale, 
rather than any attempt at facial expres- 
sion; and, far away in the distance, a line 
of distant peaks, which do not seem so 
very high, painted as they are from their 
own level. ‘Haymaking,” “Alpine Pas- 
tures,’ “Spring Pastures,” “Spring in the 
Alps” illustrate this period of the artist's 
career. 


In Savagnino he made his home till about 
1894, when he went up to the Maloja and 
settled on the highest point of the Engadine, 
6,000 feet above the sea. Here he spent the 
last five years of his life, during which 
period he produced, under the influence of 
symbolism, fantastic pictures, the merits of 
which are very much open to discussion. 
Villari tells us how wanting in education 
Segantini remained, so that even to the end 
he never could spell, although, in Italian, 
spelling is far easier than with us. He 
wrote much to his friends, often expressing 
himself very well; he also wrote on art sev- 
eral very remarkable newspaper articles. 
He was fond of reading, and filled the long 
winter evenings with books which he did not 
always understand. He was ignorant of his- 
tory and mythology, and never chose sub- 
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jects for pictures from either; but flowers 
he loved as well as the animals. He writes 
thus of animal painting: 

“I wish that men should love the kindly 
animals, those that provide them with bed, 
and meat, and skins; therefore I painted 
‘The Two Mothers,’ ‘The Mothers,’ and the 
good horse under the plough, working with 
man and for man. I painted toil, and rest 
after toil, and everywhere I painted good an- 
imals, with eyes full of gentleness. They 
who give everything to man—their strength. 
their offspring, their flesh, and their skins— 
are beaten and ill-treated by him; but still 
think that man as a rule loves them—but, 
above all, loves the earth, for the earth is 
more generous than aught else; it gives to 
man and beast.” 


Symbolism, the result of the painter’s lit- 
erary studies, now took possession of his 
mind. The works he produced under this 
inspiration do not seem to us to be good as 
art, nor do we believe that pictures should 
be used to preach sermons. “The Source 
of Evil,’ a nude woman looking into a 
mountain pool, where, instead of her refiec- 
tion, she will see a serpent; “Love at the 
Fountain of Life,’’ “The Angel of Life,’ 
“The Unnatural Mothers,” “The Punish- 
ment of Luxury,” are all of this type. Dur- 
ing this time he also continued his land- 
scapes, and painted the triptych, a large 
composition consisting of three panels, Life, 
Nature, and Death, with three lunettes 
above them, and six medallions in the 
angles. These Alpine landscapes, full of 
symbolic intention, are very realistically 
treated, and contain some of his best work, 
but even our author, who has a profound 
appreciation of Segantini’s work, confesses 
that the triptych has no decorative effect, 
and is connected together only by a lit- 
erary idea. It was for the exhibition of 
1900 in Paris that Segantini was painting 
this last work. He hoped to take it him- 
self, for his desire to go to France had 
never been realized. In order to study an 
effect of light, he had his picture carried 
to the summit of the Schafberg in the mid- 
dle of September after a snow-storm had 
come on. There he camped in a shep- 
herd’s hut, where he was suddenly taken 
ill of fever. He sent a shepherd for his 
doctor, who came to him, as also his wife 
and children, but he died of peritonitis on 
September 28, 1899. 

Segantini left but few followers. He had 
all his life felt isolated from his fellow- 
artists in Italy. He had worked alone, fol- 
lowing assiduously the one aim of his life 
with great nobility of purpose. 


Victorian Prose Masters. 
nell. 


By W. C. Brow- 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1901. 


We have here a collection of serious and 
well-considered critical essays upon Thack- 
eray, Carlyle, George Eliot, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Ruskin, and George Meredith. The 
work is of a grade which invites compari- 
son with the best critical writing. Mr. Brow- 
nell’s affiliations are, in a general way, 
with the tradition of Sainte-Beuve and 
Matthew Arnold. He does not adopt Sainte- 
Beuve’s intensive method of approach, and 
he does not exhibit Arnold’s peculiarities 
of tone and manner, but his criticism is 
like the criticism of these masters in that 
it is neither impressionist nor academic. 
It evinces, indeed, both information and 
taste; it is guided by a purpose, and tem- 
pered with geniality. 

The schematization is pretty much the 





same in all the six papers. Each begins 
with a section upon the vogue of the author 
under consideration, and then, by study of 
his personality, style, and ideas, at- 
tempts to reconsider earlier judgments in 
order to assist the orientation of twen- 
tieth-century criticism by a summary char- 
acterization and definition of the most 
typical prose writers of the Victorian age. 
There are few contemporary critics who 
would have adventured this difficult and 
delicate task so boldly, or who could have 
brought it to a completion so prosperous. 

Considering Mr. Brownell’s work as a 
whole, we believe that most competent 
readers will find in the essays upon the 
three novelists, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
and Meredith, the greatest edification and 
the fullest satisfaction. All Mr. Brow- 
nell’s criticism is manifestly composed 
with an eye on the book, but this is no- 
where more evident than in the essay on 
Thackeray. He is a thoroughgoing Thack- 
erayan, and the wealth of allusion inter- 
spersed in his pages will render them pe- 
culiarly pleasing to his fellows in the cult. 
The most important contribution of his 
paper to the criticism of Thackeray's writ- 
ings is its defence of his “reticulation of 
personal comment.” Mr. Brownell says 
very happily: “It is absolutely true that 
Thackeray's ‘subjectivity’ in this way subt- 
ly inereases the objectivity of his crea- 
tions. They are in this way definitely ‘ex- 
teriorized.” In this way we get the most 
vivid, the most realizing sense of them as 
independent existences; and in this way 
we get Thackeray too.”” To show how keen 
is Mr. Brownell’s interest in character in 
fiction, and how discerning his judgment, it 
may be well to set over against this pas- 
sage his discrimination of the peculiar 
quality of George Eliot’s people: 

“They occupy a middle ground, . 
one may say, between the personages of 
Thackeray, who is accused latterly of hav- 
ing no psychology, and those of Hawthorne, 
which, as Mr. James points out, are never 
types. This is, perhaps, why they are so 
rarely our companions, our intimates, as 
the characters of even inferior novelists 
are, though I imagine the reason is mainly 
that they are mentally rather than temper- 
amentally individualized, and that it is 
the sense, the volitions, the emotions rather 
than the intellect of people which, in fic- 
tion as in life, attach them to us, and give 
them other than a quasi-scientifie interest 
for us.”’ 


The study of Meredith will not wholly 
please the more ardent Meredithians, but it 
is surely one of the best, as it is the long- 
est, in the book. The fundamental assump- 
tion, the cardinal heresy from the Mere- 
dithian point of view, is contained in the 
following sentences: ‘‘Mr. Meredith's world, 
however, is not the real world. It is a 
fantastic one, treated realistically. It is 
not simple enough to be real; he is not 
simple enough.’ This thesis is defended 
with much minuteness of citation and 
cogency of argument. Ample justice is done 
to Meredith's very great intellectual force, 
his subtlety of understanding, the fertility 
of his invention, and his occasional exhibi- 
tions of poetic insight of a very high order. 
But we fancy few catholic and unprejudiced 
readers will be found to dissent from Mr. 
Brownell’s final opinion: 

“What one misses most in his work is 
the large rhythm which undulates through 
that of the great writers, the sustained 
note of informing purpose, the deep vibra- 
tions of some unifying undertone, now ris- 





ing to accent and emphasis, now sounding 
faintly beneath the multifariousness of ac 
companying motives, but always audible to 
an attentive sense as the basis, if not the 
burden, of the ‘theme with variations’ that 
the ensemble of every great writer's com 
positions constitutes. Mr. Meredith has no 
theme; he has a dozen, a score-—-as many 
as he has books. And this, I imagine, is 
the standing menace to the increase of his 


popularity and the permanence of his 
fame.”’ 

We have been lured into such coptous 
quotations from Mr. Brownell's discussion 


of the novelists that small space is 
animadversions his treatment of 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold. The 
group, as compared with the former, is ap 
preciably 
The strictures upon Carlyle’s ‘agitated 
thinking” and Ruskin's emotional fallacies 


left for 
upon 
latter 


and 


less conspicuous for infimite 


are just, but less original and informing 
than the writing upon Thackeray and 
George Eliot The essay upon Matthew 


Arnold will be to the majority of readers 
the and to the least 
factory. A man's predilections as a critic, 


most many satis- 


but in no sense his rank, may be pretty ac 
curately determined as he prefers Arnold's 
verse or his prose. Mr. Brownell esteems 
the latter the better 
His eulogy of 
branch of literature contains much wisdom, 
and will be welcome to all 


fessional or amateur. 


and higher work. 


criticism as an honorable 
critics, pro- 
But while it is per- 
fectly true that criticism is ‘‘a characteri 


zation of art, as art is a characterization 


of nature; and in characterizing, it trans 
lates as art itself translates,’ there is still 
a fundamental difference between the 


imaginative work of the critic and that of 
the ‘‘maker.”’ 
Arnold 
to waive. 


This is a distinction which 
would the last 
The essay on Arnold is a curious 


himself have been 
instance of the fluidity of critical apprecia 
tions. As Mr. Brownell warms to his theme, 
the treatment 
thetic 
slightly inconsistent with 
before. Indeed, Mr. Brownell’s 
statement of the nature of Arnold's critical 
principles is fairly applicable to his own 
work: “Certain definite ideas, held 
elastic firmness, but not developed into any 
principles, 
criticism 


grows increasingly 


the 


sympa 
becoming 
has gone 
excellent 


even to point of 


what 


with 


formed his 
the 
and measur 


set of procrustean 


eredo, and his consisted in 


application of these as a test 
of quality and worth.” 
Enough of Mr. Brownell’s work has been 
quoted to convey some notion not only of 
his quality as a critic, but also of his skill 
in the composition of English prose. Of the 
rhythmical graces of prose he 
careful, and his style is marred by the e» 


is not very 


cessive and somewhat vague use of current 


words like ‘“‘notable’’; but in general his 


writing is exceptional in its precise pro 


priety of diction, the fit expression of the 
vigor and lucidity of his thought 


Preacher 


Whitefield, 


Paterson 


M.A., Field 


Gledstone. 


George 
By James 
Edition. New York: American Tract So- 

1901. 


Second 


ciety. 
Mr. Gledstone’s book is at the same time 
interesting and unsatisfactory. It is a good 
story of Whitefleld’s life, told in an easy 
and attractive style. But the treatment is 


extremely superficial. We get little ac- 
count of the conditions under which Whit 
field did his work, less of the substance 


of his message or of its practical effects, 
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and much less than we desire or need of 
Wesley’s contemporary work. I[t may be 
said that we should be satisfied with one 
of these persons at a time, but it is im- 
possible to understand either without much 
reference to the other. There is little ex- 
plication of the terrible quarrel between 
Wesley and Whitefield as to the relative 
merits of Arminianism and Calvinism. We 
are made witnesses to a great battle, but 
the field is rolled in smoke, and we would 
gladly have Mr. Gledstone 
“tell us all about the war, 
And what they killed each other for. 

We know that election was set off against 
free grace, but we would fajn be made 
wiser as to the bearing of the opposing 
views on the moral influence of the one 
evangelist and the other. Wesley had a 
more irritating manner than Whitefield, but 
nothing could be more unlovely than the 
way in which Whitefield dips his personal 
rebuke in pious phrases when he would 
drive it home. We are hardly justified in 
blaming the writer of one book for not 
writing another, but those who have read 
Miss Julia Wedgwood’s ‘John Wesley’ will 
certainly wish that Mr. Gledstone had 
brought to his subject something of Miss 
Wedgwood’s searching psychological an- 
alysis. 

As touching Wesley, Mr. Gledstone’s 
manner is that of mild depreciation. Yet 
he nowhere tells us, what was certainly 
the fact, that Wesley's preaching, far more 
intellectual and less emotional than White- 
field's, was responsible for much more ter- 
rible exhibitions of hysteria and that sort 
of thing—faintings, shriekings, convulsions, 
and the like. Wesley would seem to have 
been more superstitious than Whitefield in 
his resort to sortilege and in other par- 
ticulars. In fact, when Wesley opened the 
Bible at a text which he interpreted as a 
command for Whitefield to stay in Eng- 
land, Whitefield sailed away as if there 
had been no heavenly interdict. Wesley’s 
experience in Georgia, had Whitefield been 
aware of it, might have deterred him from 
going there as could not any chance-drawn 
Bible text It is with evident satisfaction 
that Mr. Gledstone writes that Charles 
Wesley was so much a High Churchman 
that he made careful arrangements to be 
buried In consecrated ground, and was act- 
noully buried in the only corner of St. Mary- 
lebone churchyard that had not been con- 
secrated 

The greatest injustice to John Wesley 
is that of withholding his opinion of sla- 
ve,y-—“‘the sum of all villainies’’—when 
Mr. Gladstone is frankly setting forth the 
relations of Whitefleld to the peculiar in- 
atitution These, however, he does not 
obscure, but exhibits them in their un- 
qualified ugliness; nor does he make any 
apology for them whatsoever. It must 
certainly suggest a doubt as to the reality 
of Whitefleld’s religiousness to find him 
using all his influence to break down the 
provisions hostile to the importation of 
rum and slaves into Georgia, and rejoic- 
ing in his success, himself purchasing 
slaves as a source of profit to his darling 
orphan asylum The curiosities of piety 
have few more questionable examples than 
Whitefleld’s letters on this head. “But 
Providence,’’ says Mr. Gledstone, “had a 
strange revenge for Whitefleld’s fault, for 
in the house next to that in which he died 
at Newbury Port [sic] Garrison was born, 





and over the ramparts of Fort Sumter, 
Charleston, 8S. C., from which the first 
shot was fired by the South on the Federal 
flag, Garrison had the joy of seeing 
that flag raised again as the symbol of 
liberty for all, black and white alike.’’ On 
the other side of the Garrison birthplace 
is the church in which Whitefield was 
buried. It is a stranger thing than the 
birth of Garrison in the shadow of White- 
field’s tomb that from the English Evan- 
gelicals who were the sons of Whitefield’s 
thunder, should have come Wilberforce, 
Venn, Macaulay, and their coadjutors in 
the destruction of West Indian slavery, 
and a sympathy which did much to en- 
courage the American abolitionists in 
times of fiery trial. The absorption of 
Whitefield’s influence into the Episcopal 
and other churches of England and Ameri- 
ca, in contrast with Wesley’s creation of a 
new organization, is the more remarkable 
when we consider that, in the case of the 
Episcopal Church, Wesley’s views were 
much more congenial to it than White- 
field’s. 

Whitefield’s silly side towards women 
folk was not so abnormally developed as 
Wesley’s, but his relations with them were 
sufficiently absurd. In his first wooing he 
“made no great profession,’”’ and assured 
the lady’s parents that “his heart was free 
from that foolish passion which the world 
calls love.’’ What he wanted was a good 
housekeeper; but the lady did not care to 
marry on such terms. Finally, he married 
a widow, ten years his senior, ‘‘once gay, 
but for three years last past a despised 
follower of the Lamb.”” Hers was at best 
only a semi-detached relation to the great 
itinerant. There was more humanity in 
his welcome to a little son, but not much 
when the child died only a week old: “I 
blessed the Father of Mercies for giving 
me a son, continuing it to me so long, and 
taking it from me so soon.’’ And in many 
other places we seem to miss the accent 
of entire sincerity. 


The Mental Functions of the Brain: An In- 
vestigation into their Localization and 
their Manifestation in Health and Dis- 
ease. By Bernard Hollender, M.D., 
L.R.C.P., ete. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. §8vo, 
pp. 507, plates xxiv. 

Twenty years ago the possible determina- 
tion of cerebral centres was still an issue. 
To-day motor areas are well mapped out, 
and surgery works backward from effects to 
causes when affording mechanical relief. 
Most psychologists draw a line between 
pure mental action and that which merely 
leads to muscular effort, because this may 
be induced by mechanical irritation in an 
unconscious subject. They would hold 
paralysis of the admitted speech-centre to 
bear upon the expression, not the function, 
of intellection, and are not willing to 
acknowledge thoughts and emotion-centres. 
Now the will may not lie in a motor centre, 
but it must be intimately connected with it, 
and, as Ferrier puts it, “the motor centres 
have a psychical significance, and form, 
as it. were, the motor substrata of the 
mind.” Perhaps the generally accepted 
doctrine may be expressed thus: A definite 
zone of the cerebral cortex is closely asso- 
clated with motor functions, but this is also 
partly motor and partly sensory, and mo- 


tion may not actually originate in it; and 





in effect the origin of motion lies in three 
positions, viz., (1) in the highest level of 
conscious thought, (2) in an area of the 
cortex technically known as the Rolandic, 
(3) in the gray matter of the spinal cord, 
so that automatic and memory motion may 
remain after the destruction of the area In 
which conscious thought arises. The lit- 
erature of the subject thus recognizes gen- 
eral spheres of action, besides which well- 
defined local areas governing special out- 
lying regions are acknowledged. 

General medical opinion limits the func- 
tions of the cerebellum to those of co- 
ordination, and assigns the reasoning pow- 
ers to the pre-frontal area, although some 
modern writers maintain that the intellec- 
tual centres lie in the posterior lobes. In- 
deed, the conception of the mind itself is 
not identical among all; some limit it to 
the understanding, while others, as we 
think with propriety, include the emotions 
or propensities which supply motives. 
Nearly all psychologists and alienists look 
upon the entire brain as the organ of the 
mind at large. They recognize that the 
judgment controls or is mastered by the 
emotions, as the case may be, and also 
that the intellect may be occupied with 
the highest problems of pure reason with 
which the emotions have no concern. But 
they do not teach that these various ele- 
ments have specific habitats, and, notwith- 
standing that when the mind has been awry 
necropsies may disclose brain lesions, they 
do not yet assume to anticipate (except 
within very narrow limits) what mental 
consequences will follow local damage. 
Insanity presumes a diseased brain, but 
that such disease may be demonstrated in 
any particular lobe, or at all, is quite an- 
other matter. In fact, the latest American 
text-book teaches that: ‘‘As is true of 
mania, there is also no known pathological 
anatomy for melancholia. It is a functional 
disorder of the brain. .’ That is, al- 
though the brain is the organ of the mind, 
such mental disorders pertain to the opera- 
tion of the brain, not necessarily to its 
constitution. The mechanism needs reg- 
ulating, not repairing; and this implies 
derangement of the entire machinery, show- 
tng itself sometimes in one and sometimes 
in another way. In other words, as applied 
to the mind at large, the character of a 
mental disorder cannot be deduced from any 
particular injury or local disease in advance 
of its manifestation. To this there are ob- 
vious exceptions, as when there is general 
softening or great destruction of brain tis- 
sue; but the foregoing may be accepted as 
the common doctrine of mental pathology. 

Francis Joseph Gall (1758-1828), an en- 
thusiastic and intelligent physician, was 
also an anatomist of painstaking and origi- 
nal observation. His great work on the 
nervous system, particularly of the head, is 
a treasure-house of important discoveries 
from which is drawn much of the medical 
science of to-day. It is hard to realize that 
when his investigations were begun, no conb- 
nection between the brain and the mind 
was recognized, and even much later the 
Edinburgh Review said editorially: “There 
is not the smallest reason for supposing that 
the mind ever operates through the agency 
of any material organ.”” It must therefore 
be remembered that Gall was not only a 
scientific anatomist, but a discoverer in an- 
atomy at the very head of the modern ex- 
plorers of the nervous system, that he very 
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widely extended the realms of exact knowl- 
edge therein, and that what were his orig- 
inal demonstrations are now the commen 
property of medical science. His observa- 
tions led him to believe that the gray mat- 
ter of the brain is the seat of all mental 
and, indeed, moral activity, that it em- 
braces separate but associated centres, each 
possessing special functions, and that the 
growing brain moulds the skull, its protect- 
ing shell. Further, he sought to define 
these centres and to determine their devel- 
opment and retrogression under physiolog- 
ical and pathological influences. He par- 
ticularly sought to compare regional brain 
development, as shown by the size and shape 
of the cranium, with the apparent mental 
capacity of the same subject, and thus to 
lay the foundation of a physiology of the 
brain. He invariably designated his study 
that of the functions of the brain. The 
term phrenology, which is good enough for 
the purpose, was an invention of Spurz- 
heim’s, which Gall did not use, nor, as 
taught by the inventor, accept as a system. 

With no previous topographical anatomy 
of the brain surface upon which to define 
their provinces, his localizations were some- 
times vague, sometimes inadequate. He de- 
termined the shape of the head that seem- 
ed connected with certain exaggerated 
qualities, and, reasoning a posteriori, grad- 
ually constructed a brain-plan consonant 
therewith. He did not at first try to an- 
alyze the fundamental power of any in- 
dividual faculty or group. That is, Gall 
did not found a psychology; he endeavored 
to show that certain general regions, and 
in a few instances certain special locali- 
ties, were endowed with particular powers, 
meaning to leave the work of filling in de- 
tails for those who should come after. In 
so far as Spurzheim, Combe, and others at- 
tempted to analyze the different facul- 
ties, they built upon Gall’s foundation. 
Whether this was well or ill is of no 
consequence here, but it is quite certain 
that that work was begun prematurely, 
and was carried on unadvisedly, to the 
great anoyance of the philosopher. 

The author of the present work, of which 
the sub-title is “‘The Revival of Phre- 
nology,’’ presents a clinical record and 
analysis of eight hundred collected cases 
of brain disease, which, whatever one may 
think of the abstract doctrine, merit close 
consideration by those to whom the men- 
tal health of the community is intrusted. 
We think they go far towards maintaining 
the soundness of the general proposition, 
and they give hints for treatment during 
life, and furnish material for reflection af- 
ter the termination of the case. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the association 
central area of the parietal lobe. But to 
discuss the professional bearing of these 
records would be out of place here. We 
cannot say as much for the style of the 
book as for its matter. The composition 
is often marred by violence of expression, 
and its appearance is disfigured by a mul- 
titude of italicised words and sentences. 
The quotations are numerous and nearly 
all apt, but many cannot be verified for 
want of exact reference. Some of the plates 
are beautiful reductions from the great 
atias of Gall, but others are irrelevant 
portraits of distinguished men, like Boc- 
caccio, Fox, Cardinal Manning. The index 
is copious, but neither well arranged nor 
complete. 
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Augustine Bir- 
1901. 
These papers would make the reputation 
of a new writer, but they will not add to that 
which Mr. Birrell has already acquired. The 
subjects are not generally such as to call for 
the exercise of that lightness of touch, that 
lambent play of humor, which captivated the 
readers of ‘Obiter Dicta’; and when theyare, 
as in the case of the House of Commons, we 
detect a certain 
least a lack of the 
the author revelled 
nuto Cellini. Perhaps it was necessary to 
handle such worthies as John Wesley and 
Sir Robert Peel, such honored men as Bage- 


seem to weariness, or at 


joyousness with whicn 


over Gibbon or Benve- 


hot and Browning, and such a contemporary 
as Froude, with but while Mr. 
Birrell can write soberly as well as any one, 
we love him best when he is in his mood of 
merry mischief. 

Is it because mysticism is incompatible 
with humor that Mr. Birrell’s attitude 
changed? To the ordinary mind, mysticism 
presents many which to the 
mystic are sacred 
treated lightly. 


sobriety; 


ha3 


incongruities, 

mysteries, not to be 
Certainly no one can read 
the entitled ‘‘The Christian Evi- 
dences,”’ and ‘‘What, Then, Did Happen at 
the Reformation?’’ without feeling that Mr. 
Birrell is a sincere mystic. For, if these es- 
says signify anything, it is that their author 
is more than half convinced of the truth of 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation. ‘No- 
body nowadays,”’ he says, ‘‘save a handful of 
vulgar fanatics, speaks irreverently of the 
Mass. If the incarnation be indeed the one 
which the whole 
moves, the miracle of the altar may well 


essays 


divine event to creation 
seem its restful shadow cast over a dry and 
thirsty land for the help of man, who is apt 
to be told that 
everything really important and interesting 
happened, once for all, long ago in a chill 
The ‘‘tinkle of that bell’”’ is 
“‘a sound carrying with it a richer freight 
of religious association than any other sound 
or incident of Christian worship.”’ To a 
mind in this state, the Christian evidences, 
or Christian apologetics, constitute a dreary 
section of literature. 
as Queen Anne.” 


discouraged if perpetually 


historic past.”’ 


“Paleyism is as dead 
Substitute “atmosphere’”’ 
for ‘‘evidence,’’ and Mr. Birrell is more at 
ease. To deny the existence of atmos- 
phere in the realm of thought is ‘“‘proof of 
blunted susceptibilities.” 

“It is obvious that a man who does not 
wish to break with Christianity, yet finds it 
out of the question to believe, in any down- 
right honest sense, in the creed of Christen- 
dom, can find no shelter more convenient, 
less jarring and disagreeabie, than an an- 
cient, time-worn ritual, which gives aim 
expression to ghostly ideas, shadowy, sym- 
bolical, sacramental notions of sin, sacrifice, 
and atonement—ideas which possess the ad- 
vantage of never coming into contact with 
the so-called realities of history, and elude 
as gracefully as a wreath of white smoke the 
grasp of proof.”’ 

Speaking reverently, it is obvious that a 
man who will believe this will believe uny- 
thing—that is, anything that suitshim. Nev- 
ertheless, the doctrine that truth is a matter 
of atmosphere has aspects that lend them- 
selves to humorous treatment. No 
could demonstrate this better than Mr 
Birrell himself, were he in the mood for it: 
but, with his view of religion, even fetish- 
ism must be reverentially handled. In his 
essay on Bagehot—naturally most appre- 
clative, for Bagehot declared infavorof mys- 
ticism—Mr. Birrell 


one 


says ‘It is a great 





shame, but one always remembers the play- 
fulness of a 
touch of his—so much better than one does 
his philosophy or history.” We 
that the world will think it 
to remember Mr. Birrell’s playfulness long 
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with Special American Instances. By the 
late Charles Wareing Bardsley, M.A. Re 
vised for the Press by his Widow. Henry 
Frowde. 1901. 

‘Bardsley's English Surnames, their 


Sources and Significations,’ first appeared in 
1873, and has been ever since the principal 
book of reference on the subject with which 
it deals. It ran through several editions dur- 
ing the author's lifetime. Though a number 
of other corresponding treatises have been 
them has 


written, none of 


Bardsley's 


subseque ntly 
ranked beside 
thing of superseding it. 


work, 
But 
names’ was never intended by the author as 
his final contribution on this theme. It was 
offered to the 
nary study, a kind of report of progress, in 


to say no 


English Sur 


publie rather as a prelimi 


the preparation of an extensive dictionary 


For this larger work Canon Bardsley con 


tinued to collect materials almost up to the 
time of his death, in 1898, and his widow 
was busily occupied for two years more in 
preparing his manuscript for the press. The 
all 


review a 


result of these labors is the volume 


under dictionary of some eight 


hundred closely which at 
the 


way 


printed pages, 
first time to deal in a fairly 
the English 


The introduction, written by the 


tempts for 


inclusive with history of 
surnames. 
author in 1896, discusses briefly methods of 
investigation,and provides a general classi 
fication of the material in the dictionary. A 
preface, giving some account of Mr. Bards 
ley’s life and work, is contributed by his 
brother, the Bishop of Carlisle. 

this 


treatment was 


In the field of study represented by 
dictionary, completeness of 


hardly to be thought of. Many names will 


naturally be sought in vain in Mr. Bards- 
ley’s pages, and many variants of the names 
discussed are left unrecorded. Certain 
classes of names (as, for example, those 


which have obtained a special curreney tn 


Ireland because of their resemblance to 
Gaelic surnames) might, perhaps, have been 
more fully treated. But it 


later compilers to add to 


will be easy for 
the 
tained by the pioneer, whose dictionary will 
always remain a monument of industry and 


good judgment. He has not brought 


results ob- 


only 


together a great mass of material and 
placed it within convenient reach of the 
student, but his discussion of it is tn the 
main very trustworthy. There must, in the 
nature of the case, be plenty of doubtful 
matter in such a volume. Mr. Bardsley, 


too, had certain limitations as a scientific 
etymologist—limitations of which he was 
well aware and which he expressly avows. 
Iiere and there a phrase or an observation 
betrays lack of philological training, as 
when he says, in his introduction, that 
Sawyer, Napier, and Hathaway contain an 
intrusive vowel “for euphony.” This car- 
ries one back to the old explanations of the 
French a-t-il, with ¢ inserted “for euphony”’ 
or “‘to prevent hiatus.’ But such statements 
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impair very slightly the value of the book, 
which is singularly free, on the whole, from 
the kind of errors that mislead students 
and check the progress of knowledge. Mr. 
Bardsley had no pet theories to which he 
tried to make his evidence conform. He 
showed no predilection for Norman deri- 


vations, like the author of ‘The Norman 
People’ (London, 1874), or for traces of 
Scandinavian influence, like Barber in a 


more recent treatise on ‘British Family 
Names’ (London, 1894). He collected his 
proofs impartially, and then spread them 
liberally before the reader, who is thus able 
to control him at every step. The more we 
have examined the book and sought to sift 
his evidence, the more have been im- 
pressed both with the candid spirit of the 
investigator and with the really vast 
amount of special learning which he accu- 
mulated in his lifetime of labor on his 
favorite subject. 


we 


The Blessing of the Waters on the Eve of 
the Epiphany: The Greek, Latin, Syriac, 
Coptic, and Russian Versions, edited or 
translated by John, Marquess of Bute, 
and E. A. Wallis Budge. Henry Frowde. 
1901. Pp. viii+158. 

This little book, which has become a 
memorial to the late Marquess of Bute, may 
fairly be regarded as an appendix to his 
translation of the Roman Breviary. It 
connects with the note there in volume i., 
page 264, on the Feast of the Epiphany. 
Throughout, apparently, the universal 
Oriental Church there is celebrated, be- 
tween the service of the Eve of the Epiph- 
any and the day itself, a very singular 
and beautiful ritual which commemorates 
the Adoration of the Magi, the Baptism in 
Jordan, and the turning of water into wine 
at Cana. These are regarded as three dif- 
ferent manifestations of Christ, and are 
brought together on this day. But the two 
latter manifestations are connected with 
water, and the Oriental Church has known 
how to weave them into a general blessing 
of the waters—in the first instance, appa- 
rently, of the waters of the world, as rep- 
resented in a single river—the Nile in 
Zgypt and the Neva at St. Petersburg; 
and, in the second, of water to be used for 
lustration. Whether we have here a sur- 
vival of some fragment of nature-worship 
woven into the Christian service, or merely 
a development, through instinctive poetry, 
from that service, it might be hard to say. 
Of the beauty of the ritual there can be no 
question. 

In the Roman Church until recently the 
same ceremony survived, and in equally 
striking, if hardly so naively poetical, 
form. But it was performed in certain 
ehurches only, and made no part of the 
regular ritual of the Church. Now all that 
has been cut away, and in 1890 a form was 
approved by the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites, which abandons entirely the usage 
of the Church, Eastern and Western, and 
turns this rich and many-colored office into 
a most ordinary form for the consecration 
of holy water to be used against evil 
spirits. The historical allusions are swept 
away with the feeling for Nature and her 
travailings, and we have instead some 
most crude magical formule. There is a 
mournful and not too dutiful tone in the 
note of the Marquess of Bute where he— 
loyal son of the Church as he was—draws 





attention to its “entire variance from the 
ancient form.” 

This book can be heartily commended, not 
only to students of liturgics, but also to 
all who care to trace the movements of 
faith. Our only regret is that the forms 
of the Abyssinian and Armenian Churches 
have not been added; as things are, these 
are inaccessible enough. That of the 
Gregorian Church of Armenia, with its pre- 
Monophysite attitude, and its celebration 
of the Birth at Epiphany, would be of espe- 
cial interest. 





The Great Deserts and Forests of North 
America. By Paul Fountain. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1901. 8vo, pp. x, 295. 


This is certainly an unusual kind of book. 
It appears to contain the reminiscences of 
an English travelling peddler and collector 
of natural-history specimens through vari- 
ous parts of the West and Southwest regions 
of the United States, at a period some twen- 
ty-five years ago. The author, by his own 
account, was, if not a cripple, at least some- 
what infirm about the legs, and could ride 
only on a specially made saddle. While not 
illiterate (for his narrative, if unpreten- 
tious, is easy and pleasantly written), he 
was a man of no training in science, and 
his observations contain more and more 
varied misinformation than we have ever 
come across in any single volume in many 
years. Almost the whole book is devoted 
to observations on natural history. It is 
surprising how any man of such experience 
in outdoor life, love of nature, and ob- 
vious intelligence could have been so ig- 
norant and so credulous as this narrative 
indicates. And yet he was no fool, and 
was possessed by the love of the open field 
and forest, never killed wild animals wan- 
tonly, and, we are convinced, must have 
been a delightful chum for a wagon journey 
out into the wilderness. 

The book is a most interesting psycholo- 
gical study. The errors of observation with 
which it literally teems, and the absurd ex- 
planations of geological and biological facts 
are, of course, obvious chiefly to readers 
of some technical training. But if one 
can overcome his natural reluctance to spend 
time reading absurdities retailed in perfect 
good faith and modest complacency, the 
glimpse into the workings of a mind entire- 
ly uninformed in science, untrained to ac- 
curate observation, subjected to the impres- 
sions of the almost untravelled wilderness, 
and taking a hearty enjoyment therein, has 
a charm and a novelty rare in these so- 
phisticated days. The book is, in many 
things, absurd; it is multitudinously erro- 
neous; it is comical; yet it is pathetically 
interesting. When we are done witb it, we 
feel an affection for the author, for we are 
aware that, in communicating his observa- 
tions to the public without a trace of vanity 
or dogmatism, he has succeeded in giving us, 
all unconsciously, glimpses of a truly lov- 
able soul. 





Great Epochs in Art History. By James M. 
Hoppin, lately Professor of Yale Univer- 
sity. Boston: Houghton, Mifflln & Co. 
1901. Pp. 247. 

Professor Hoppin’s book is a collection 
of essays divisible into four distinct 
epochs of art history. Half the volume is 
devoted to Italian religious painting; the 





essays or chapters being arranged partly 
with reference to geographical subdivision, 
and partly by artistic subject. Thus, the 
chapter on the Franciscan Cycle is follow- 
ed rather closely by one devoted to S. 
Gimignano, and one on Prato, Pistoia, and 
Arezzo. A very short division is devoted to 
the sculptor Scopas; another, hardly longer, 
to French Gothic architecture; and a dis- 
cussion of English Pre-Raphaelites com- 
pletes the volume. 

The papers are of the nature of contem- 
plative reexamination of one’s own expe- 
riences. During his twenty years’ incum- 
bency of the professorship of art history 
at New Haven, Professor Hoppin has seen 
much fine art, and has meditated upon its 
significance; and it may not be incorrect 
to characterize this book as a collection 
of those thoughts which seemed to him the 
most valuable, either separately or in their 
combination. The essay-like character of 
the book is explained in this way, and its 
lack of systematic treatment largely jus- 
tified. It is, of course, better reading for 
the majority of readers—that is to say, for 
all those who have no immediate purpose in 
their consideration of art problems—than 
if the work were more scientifically con- 
structed, and the thought evolved with more 
complete and more visible precision. The 
reader has, then, only this to complain of, 
that the very numerous quotations from 
modern authors with which the text is in- 
terspersed, are not credited to their au- 
thors. It is really a vexation when one 
finds a sentence of value printed as a quo- 
tation, to have its ascription limited to “a 
contemporary,” or simply ‘a writer.’ 
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The Real Emancipation of Woman, 
WILLIAM M. SALTER 


Beside fourteen other contributions, 
Book Reviews, The Contributors’ Club, 
and a New Year’s Editorial. 


For Sale Everywhere To-Day 


Studies in History 
and ee 


By JAMES BRYCE, “The 
American Ce lot} 
3! 5 net, 238 


D.C.L., author of 
mwealth, ” ete Svo, ¢ 


we 27 cents. 


The Oxford 
History of Music 


Vol. 1. The Polyphonic Period. 


Part I. Method of Musical Art 330-1530, by 
H. E. Woo_pripir, M.A. Svo, cloth extra, 
$5.00 

For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


AMERICAN BRANCH, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A Medley Book 


By GEORGE FROST. 


Crown Svo, $1.50, 


Contents.—What Mrs. Dunn Knew~— Worry 
Shopping—The Immanence of Poetry in Life A 
Point of View —A Forgiveness Bodies Cupid's 


Blunder "—Bed Time 


LONGMANS,GREEN,&CO. 
91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HAKLUYT SOCIETY (l’resident, Sir Clements 
MarkHam, K.C.B.).--The first two volumes for 
IW, viz, THE DISCOVERY OP THE SOLOMON 
ISLANDS, 1568, edited by Lord Amherst of 
Hackuey and Mr. Basil Thomson. are now being 
distributed to members through Mr. Bernard 
(Quaritch, 

The annual subscription is Five Dollars. Pros 
ctuses, etc., may be obtained from the Honorary 


‘retary, 115 Fariham Grove, Forest Gate, Lon 
don (ng.) 
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PARTIAL LIST PUBLICATIONS OF 1901. 


William Hamilton Gibson 
Artist—Naturalist—Author. By John Coleman Adams, author of “ Nature 
Studies in Berkshire.” Fully illustrated. Svo, net $2.00. (By mail, $2.15.) 


American Men of Energy 
Fully illustrated. Nos, 1,2 and 3, each $1.50. No. 4 and future issues, each net 
$1,32 iy = $1.50). 
ael Putnam, Pioneer, Ranger, Major-General, By William 
Farrand "Tivtnaston 


Richard Wagner 


By W. J. Henderson. Half vellum, 12mo, net 81,60. (By mall $1.75.) 


Heroes of the Nations 
Fully fllustrated. Large 12mo, Nos. 1-32 (ine ), cloth, each $1.50. Half leather, 
a 20ps, ¢ each $1.75, No, 83 and future issues, cloth, -—- net $1.35 (by mail, 
60). Half le ather, gilt tops, each net $1.60 (by mall, $1. iy)" 
r rien P Leute (Louis IX. of France). The Most Christian King. By 
rec er ck Perr 
illiam Pitt, Earl of Chatham (1708-1778); or, The Growth and 
Division - the British Kmpire. By Walford Davis Green M 
wen Glyndwr, the National Hero of Wales. By Arthur 
Grany ‘file Bradley. 


Heroes of the Reformation 

Edited by Samuel pooner Jackson. 

5—Haldreich Zwingli. The Reformer of German Switzerland. By 
Samuel Mas auley Jac oe Professor of Church History, New York University. 


Asia and Europe: 
Studies Presenting the Conclusions formed by the Author ina Long Life Devoted 
to the Subject of the Relations peewee Asia and Europe. By Meredith Town- 
send. Svo, net, $2.50. (By mall, $z.75. 


The North-Americans of einen 
A Comparative Study of North American Indian Life, Customs, and Products, on 
the Theory of the Ethnic Unity of the Race. By Frederick 8. Dellenbaugh. 
Fully ilustrated Net, 64.00. 


Other Famous Homes of Great Britain 
Edited by A..H. Malan. With about two hundred illustrations. 
Uniform with * Famous Homes of Great Britain,” and ‘“‘ More Famous Homes 
of Great Britain.’’ Royal Svo, net $6.50. (By express, $6.90.) Full leather, extra, 
net $12.00. (By express, $12.50.) 


Our European Neighbours Series 


zat by William Harbutt Dawson, Illustrated. 12mo, each, net $1.20. (By mail 


) 
French Life in Town and C ountry. 
German Life in Town and C country. yt 
Russian Life in Town and Country. By Francis] i. ‘~. Palmer. 
Dutch Life in Town and Country. By P. M. Hough, B.A. 


The Spinster Book 
By Myrtle Reed, author of “ Love Letters of a Musician” and “ Later Love Let- 
ters of a Musician.’ Decorated cover. 7 e net $1.50. (By mail, $1.60) Also 
in full crimson morocco, in a box, net $2.0 


By Mapaed Lye L yack. 





The [Mohawk Valley: Its Legends and Its History 
+ Mm Reid. With 70 full-page illustrations from photographs by J. Arthur 
auey. Large 8yo, net $3.50. (By mail, $4.00.) 


The Nineteenth Century 
A Review of Progress During the Past Hundred Years in the Chief Departments 
of Human Activity. 8vo, €2.00. 


Historic Towns of the Western States. 
Edited by Lyman P. Powell. With an Introduction by Professor R G. Thwaites. 
With about 200 illustrations. 8yo, net, $3.00. (By mail, $3.25.) 


The Story of the Nations 
ty ey or Large 12mo, cloth, each $1.50. Half leather, gilt tops, each 
$1. % No. 62 and future issues; each, net, $1.35. Half leather, net $1.60. (Post- 
age extra.) 
60-61—The Thirteen Colonies. By Helen Ainslee Smith. 2 vols. 


The Historical Development of Modern Europe 
From the Congress of Vienna to the Present Time, 1815-1897. By Charles M. 
Andrews, Associate re of History in Bryn Mawr College. T'wo volumes 
in one. Sv0, net $2. 


Romance of the saab 
Chateaux. By Elizabeth W. Champney. Fully illustrated, gilt top. 8vo, 
net $3.00. (By mail, $3.25.) Uniform with “ Romance of Feudal Chateaux.” 


Johnnie Courteau, and Other Poems 
By William Henry Drummond, author of “The Habitant and other French Ca- 
nadian Poems.” Very Ag | illustrated by Frederick 8. Coburn. Popular edition. 
Illustrated. 8vo, net $1.2 (By mail, $135.) Large paper edition. With 17 
photogravure illustrations and text cuts. 8v 0, net $2.50. (By mail, $2.65.) 


The Science Series 
Edited by J. McKeen Cattell, M.A., Ph,D., and F. E. Beddard, M.A., F.R. 
¥—The Stars. A Study of the’ Universe. By Simon Newcomb, Retired Pro- 
fessor, U.S. Navy. Fully illustrated, 8vo, net $2.00. (By mail, $2. 20. 


The Home Life of the Wild Birds 
A New Method of Bird Study and Photography. By Francis H. Herrick, of the 
Department of Biology, Adelbert College. Lllustrated with 141 photographs 
from life. Net $2.50. (By mall, $2.75.) 


The Passing and the Permanent in Religion 
By Minot J.{Savage, D.D., author of “ Life Beyond Death.” Uniform with “ Life 
Beyond Death.” 8vo, net $1.35. (By mail, $1.50.) 


What is Christianity? 
By Dr. Adolph Harnack, Dies of Church History and Fellow of the Royal 
Academy of Science, Berlin. Translated by T. pay peneners. With a Special 
Preface to the English edition by the author, Net $1. 
The Origin of the Republican Form of ‘ciliated in the 
United States. 


By Oscar S. Straus, Litt.D., LL.D., with - I cemanentned Essay by Emile de 
Laveleye. Second Edition, Revised. Net $1. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK AND LONDON. 











UNIFORM EDITIONS OF 


Standard Authors 


Sold on the plan of Smalt Monthly Payments. 





By the Author of ESTHER WATERS 


SISTER TERESA 


By GEORGE MOORE 
Cloth, $1.50 ag SO 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia. ee eee oth 8c, New York. 


Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray’s Works and_ Dickens’ and 
Scott's Say s. Thin paper. Large yi easy to 
read. Size 4 —— 4 and only neh thick. 
Bound in cloth, cw 60 each. Sent — don receipt 
of price. POR TOT free on reques' 


























AN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








Ainsworth Hugo Parkman 
Austen Irving oe 

Balzac Jesse Reade 

Bede Kingsley Scott 
Browning Lady Jackson Shakespeare 
Bulwer Lever ue 

Burke Lord’s Beacon Tennyson 
Carlyle Lights of His- Thackera 
Cooper tory World's st 
Daudet Lover Orations 
Dumas Macaulay and Essays 
Eliot Marryat 





Samples of Ulustrations and typography sent 
Sree of charge. 


J. F, TAYLOR @ COMPANY. 
5and7 East 16th St., New York. 








The Collected Poems of 


WILLIAM WATSON 


With Photogravure Portrait, 12mo, Price 





sideration. 


$2.50 net. years. 
THE LONDON SPFCTATOR: “ Here ts true gold 
of poetry —the ‘authentic airs’ of Parnassus, The 
ehlef, the dominant characteristic of Mr. Watson's 
poetry ts felleity —and felicity not merely of word 
and phrase, but of thought He ia not only happy 
In language, but in the ideas which he presents and 
interprets’ , 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, 67 5th Ave.,N.Y, 


I,—The Nation stands alone in its field. 
literary and political journal published in this country, going to all the prin- 
cipal libraries and reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 

{],—The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do classes—law- 
yers, physicians, bankers, and other professional men—and in the homes of 
cultivated people, where the education of children is a matter of careful con- 


II]. —The School List in the Nation has been a representative one for many 

It includes cards of most of the prominent educational institutions 
everywhere during the season of school advertising, and a considerable 
number are inserted in the paper throughout the year. 

1V.—The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, 
of which most of the school advertisers avail themselves. 


It has the largest circulation of any 

















POCKET BALZAC 
Wormeley translation. 80 vola., $1 or $1.25 each. 
Any volume sold separately. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO.,, Boston. 


FREMING TON 


Standard Typewriter 











School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with the address in the first line, 
classification being made by States alphabetically, unless especially ordered displayed, 

Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the following discounts: 5 per 
cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per cent, on 8 insertions, 124¢ per cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. 
on 26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 insertions, 25 per cent. on §2 insertions. 

The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or directly to 


Tue Nation, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Noenol) 
Constable K3Co, 


Oriental Rugs. 


Antique and Modern Oriental Rugs 


; in large and unusual! sizes. 
t 


Whole Carpets. 


Orders solicited for Whole Carpets. Designs specially 
prepared to fit any Rooms or Halls. 


Foreign and Domestic 


Carpets and Carpetings 


in new and original designs and colorings. 


Mounted Skins. 
Upholstery. 
: Droadoray AS 19th i 


NEW YORK. 





Refused Admission by the U.S. Post-Office 


Wilshire’s Magazine 


of New York (which was recently refused second- 
class privileges by the U.S. Post-office) is now be- 
ing published at Toronto, Canada. 


Free sample will be sent per Canadian Post 
upon application to 
H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, Editor, 
74 Wellesley Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


Wilshire’s Magazine is an illustrated monthly 
periodical advocating ‘National Ownership of 
Trusts.”’ 


$1.00 per year. 10 cts. per copy. 


American News Company, Wholesale Agts. 


BOOKS | When calling yer ask for 

AT MR. GRANT. 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a book 
DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write for quotations. An as 
sortment of catalogues and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books. 
23 W. 42p Sr. - s - NEW YORK. 
(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


4295th Ave, bet 38th and 39th $ts., New York 








Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris nt gan Tauchnitz’s British authors, Teub- 
a ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris and 


Leipzig as soon as issued. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY: 


The Oxford India Paper 
DICKENS. 


COMPLETE, WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
j SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
91 & 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


=” 


RARE PRINTS, 


XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application 
HENRY T. COATES & CO, 
1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








NOTABLE BOOKS for EDUCATORS 








HISTORY 


Duruy’s General History. Translated and revised by 
Prof. Edwin A. Grosvenor, of Amherst College. 
ored maps, $2.00. 


25 col- 


From the “General His- 


Duruy’s Ancient History. 


tory.” 192 pages, maps, index, $1.00. 


Duruy’s Middle Ages. 


100 pages, maps, index, $ .75. 


From the “General History.” 


Duruy’s Modern Times. From the “General History.” 
260 pages, maps, index, $1.00. 


Duruy’s History of France. Edited by Prof. J. Ff. Jame- 
son of Chicago University. 12 colored maps, $2.00. 


A survey of the last fifty years, 


Contemporary History. 


by Prof. Eowin A. Grosvenor. Maps, index, $1. 


ECONOMICS 


Socialism and Social Reform. Its nature. strength and 
weakness. By Dr. RicHarp T. Exy, of Univ. of Wis- 
consin. $1.50. 


American Charities. by the late Prof. Amos G. Warner, 
of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, $1.75. 


Punishment and Reformation, dealing with Crimes and 
Prisons, by Dr. F. H. Wines. $1.76. 

Social Theory, a Grouping of Facts and Principles, by Prof. 
Joun Bascom. $1.76. 

Municipal Monopolies, by Enwarv W. Bemis and others. 
691 pp., $2.00. 


LITERATURE 


Brunetiére’s History of French Literature, Author- 
ized translation. $2.00. 


Browning Study Programmes, by Cuartorre Porrer 


and Hexen A. Crarke, editors “ Poet Lore.”” $1.<0. 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, 
by Peter Mark Rocer, M.D., F.R.S. 31.50. 


Crowell’s Library of Poets, including nearly every poet 
of repute. Cloth, 60 cents, upwards. 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 
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Annual Sale 


of Household Linens 
At “The Linen Store.’’ 


A large quantity of the celebrated Irish Table Linen made by John S Brown & 
Sons, and several large lots from two of the foremost Scotch manufacturers, including 
Cloths and Napkins in all sizes and Table Damask by the yard, are offered at 


25% Reduction from regular prices. 


Exceptional values in hemstitched Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases of Flemish and 
Irish manufacture, also in hemmed and hemstitched Linen Towels—all in a wide range of 
qualities and prices. And a very full line of Blankets from the best Eastern and Western 
Mills, all of which have been reduced for the Annual Sale. 


This sale will continue during entire month of January. 


Our 24 page Booklet, describing the goods in detail and mentioning prices, will be mailed on request. 
MAIL ORDERS for any of the goods offered will receive our most careful\attention. We deliver all 
purchases free to any point within 100 miles of New York. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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AMERICAN 
\GARDEN S& 


EDITED BY:GVY LOWELL AND ILLVS [iff 
TRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS ® ® [> 


To those who do not know what has recently been ac- 
complished in garden-making in this country this book. 
will come as a delightful astonishment; and showing 
as it does what can be achieved in America, and how 
existing conditions may be utilized, will prove a mine 
of suggestion. It contains reproductions of over two 
hundred specially made photographs which beautifully 
illustrate in detail sixty of our most charming private 


gardens, old (Colonial) and new, together with plans. 
Ghe Introduction treats specifically of garden-design 
in America. Two hundred and thirty pages: 10 by 12 . 


a 


inches. Price, $7.50 net. Send for illustrated circular. ; 


